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EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 


PRESIDENT NICHOLAS Murray But Ler, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The name of Lord Melbourne is not to be found in any 
of the histories of philosophy, but he was a good deal of a 
Philosopher none the less. It was Lord Melbourne who said 
that it is tiresome to discuss education, tiresome to educate, 
and tiresome to be educated. Even one whose enthusiasm 
is not dampened after nearly forty years spent in the work 
of teaching and its oversight may smile in appreciative under- 
standing of Lord Melbourne’s cynicism. Whether to discuss 
education be tiresome or not, it is something which must just 
now be done, and something for which fatigue, if anticipated, 
must be endured. 

Any one of imitative instincts and some acquaintance 
with letters might well hesitate at the rich choice of models 
offered him for procedure in discussing many aspects of the 
education of today. He might, for example, undertake to 
impale some present-day school room theories and practices 
on a spear made in the shape of one of Dr. Johnson’s crushing 
retorts; or he might attempt the wit and sarcasm of Dean 
Swift, or the self-satisfied and highly amusing, if painfully 
inconsequent, argumentation of Mr. Bernard Shaw. Then 
there is the vehement and intolerable endlessness of Mr. H. G. 
Wells, whose zeal for the lengthy discussion of education 
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appears to be in inverse ratio to his acquaintance with some 
features of it. Aristophanes, provided that his name, date and 
place in literature have not wholly escaped attention, might 
suggest a yet different and most satisfactory method of pre- 
senting to an amused and interested world the foibles and 
follies of much that wears education’s mask. Such a treat- 
ment as that, however, would call for a high type of genius 
and literary skill. No modern Aristophanes has as yet re- 
vealed himself. 

The war has distinctly helped us. It has killed other 
things than human beings, and it has burnt up other things 
than towns, libraries and churches. It has laid to rest some 
rather widespread illusions, and it has burnt up many sources 
and causes of intellectual, moral and social waste. It has 
shortened by many years, perhaps by a generation, the path of 
progress to clearer, sounder and more constructive thinking 
as to education, its processes, and its aims, than that which 
has occupied the centre of the stage for some dozen years 
past. We have been living in an era of reaction that has 
masqueraded as progress, and we have been witnessing ener- 
getic acts of destruction whose agents sang the songs and 
spoke the language of those who build. 

Chatter about education has been so prevalent that one 
has often had to wonder whether interest in real education 
and capacity for clear thinking concerning it had not entirely 
surrendered the field to the poisonous fumes of an irritant 
gas. 

Part of what we have been living through and putting 
up with as best we could, has been due to a false psychology 
and part to a crude economics. The moral and spiritual values 
have been ground between the upper and nether millstones 
of a psychology without a soul and an economics with no 
vision beyond material gain. Most of the old and exploded 
fallacies of by-gone centuries have been solemnly paraded 
before us in the trappings of new and highly important dis- 
coveries. We have been asked to doff our hats in salute to 
illusions of one sort or another that the world of intelligence 
found good reason to class as such long ago. Discipline was 
solemnly pronounced to be not only unnecessary, but impos- 
sible, although a hundred little disciplines are right enough. 
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A general education or training—which goes back to the 
time when Socrates pointed out the Hippocrates the distinc- 
tion between éxi ratdefg and éxt téyvy has been shouldered 
aside, not because it has not been justified by centuries of 
experience, but because it is not deemed sufficiently ma- 
terialistic or gain-producing to be recognized as part of 
an educational theory that is strictly up to date. According 
to this newest philosophy, no such admirable virtue as thrift, 
for example, could be taught, but only the saving of ten-cent 
pieces or dollar bills, or possibly of Liberty Bonds, as separate 
arts of vocations. Industry, honesty, loyalty, charity and 
truthfulness have been ingenuously referred to as vague 
notions or catch-words that are very apt to delude the un- 
wary,—the unwary being probably the unselfish. A sense of 
humor or a flash of common sense, had either been present, 
might have saved us from being obliged to listen to all this 
and to contemplate the ideal world as made up of highly com- 
petent apple polishers and pencil-sharpeners early trained 
to their engrossing tasks, and vocationally guided to be loyal 
and charitable to themselves alone. 

What a sense of humor or a flash of common sense did 
not intervene to accomplish the war has done. At a critical 
moment for the history of education in the United States the 
German people found occasion to reveal themselves to an 
astonished world as the apostles and representatives of just 
this type of philosophy of education and of life. Psychology 
without a soul has been a favorite German industry for a long 
time, and organization for material gain has been the ruling 
thought of the German people for quite thirty years. On this 
form of psychology and on this form of economics as a foun- 
dation the Germans erected their superstructure of military 
autocracy, of insolent aggression, and of lust for world domi- 
nation. With these they instantly challenged the rest of the 
world to combat for its mastery. For months, even for years, 
the issue hung uncertainly in the balance; but at last the 
nations that had not surrendered their souls, the nations that 
had not cast aside their moral and spiritual ideals to bow down 
before the idol of material gain, the nations that had not put 
efficiency above freedom, brought down this proud and boast- 
ing Teutonic structure in the dust. Nothing in history that 
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aimed so high has ever fallen so low, and the effect upon the 
world’s education ought to be, must be, instant and over- 
whelming. We ought now to be spared, at least for a time, 
the vexing spectacle of men in places of authority in educa- 
tion and in letters who spend their time standing in front of 
the convex mirror of egotism thinking that what they see re- 
flected in it is a real world and their own exact relation to it. 

The war has taught the lesson that the proper place of 
efficiency is as the servant of a moral ideal, and that effi- 
ciency apart from a moral ideal is an evil and a wicked 
instrument which in the end can accomplish only disaster. 
Belgium and Serbia, measured by Teutonic standards, were 
inefficient; France was not only inefficient, but decadent; 
Great Britain was not only inefficient but on the point of a 
disruption ; and America was not only inefficient but hopeless- 
ly given over to pleasure and to gain. True it is that no one 
of these nations had kept its ideals as clear and as sharply 
defined as it should have done; but the ideals were there none 
the less. Long experience of freedom had made safe and 
well-protected resting places for those aims and purposes and 
convictions which have always shaped, and will always shape, 
the upward movement of men. Therefore, it was that when 
the attack was made these ideals sprang from their hiding- 
places and took command of the apparently unorganized and 
inefficient nations. Meanwhile, organized efficiency, immoral 
and brutal, was hammering at their doors. The free nations 
held the enemy until their ideals could call their own efficiency 
and power of organization into play as servants, and when 
that had been accomplished the end was in sight. That end 
has now come with a suddenness and a completeness that no 
one would have dared to foretell. 

When we turn from the war to its lessons for education, 
we not only miss the point entirely but we make a criminal 
blunder if we infer that the war teaches us ‘to imitate 
Germany in any particular. On the contrary, the war teaches 
us to avoid Germany and to cling to those principles and pur- 
poses that have made France and Great Britain and the 
United States. Our American common sense had protected 
us from many of the ill effects that would have followed the 
more general adoption of the philosophy of education which 
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was being urged upon us, and which had found many votaries 
wherever teachers are trained or discuss their training. It is 
time now to consider how we can best move forward to the 
reestablishment of truer values and sounder processes in 
American education. 

The first step is to ask again, and in terms of present-day 
experience, what may be the meaning of education, and what 
knowledge is of most worth. If we would hearken to those 
who have just now been urgently asking to guide us, we 
should have to say that education is apparently the art of 
conducting the human mind from an infantile void to an ado- 
lescent vacuum, due emphasis is being laid upon self-interest 
while the transition is going on. Perhaps, however, we should 
do better to insist that education is a process of body-building, 
spirit-building and institution building, in which process skil- 
ful and well-interpreted use is made of the recorded experi- 
ence of the human race, of the capacities, tastes and ambitions 
of the individual, and of the problems and circumstances of 
the world in which he at the moment lives. The purpose of 
this body-building, spirit-building and institution-building is 
not simply to strengthen and perpetuate what others have 
found to be useful and good, but rather by building upon that 
to carry both the individual and the race farther forward in 
their progress toward fuller self-expression and more complete 
self-realization. To attempt to turn education into a merely 
mechanical process, with a purely gainful end, is nothing 
short of treason to the highest, most uplifting, and most en- 
during human interests. 

So soon as we fix clearly in our own minds the meaning 
of education, and not until then, we are in position to answer 
the question as to what knowledge is of most worth. We can 
then see that that knowledge is of most worth which best 
furnishes and disciplines the human spirit, which best nour- 
ishes and strengthens the human body, and which best con- 
tributes to an understanding and improvement of human in- 
stitutions. Given these standards, the process of applying 
them becomes one of good judgment and practical sagacity. 

Regarding man in his capacity as a self-directing indi- 
vidual, there are three fundamental aspects of civilization 
that have continuing and permanent significance. To each of 
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these three aspects massive contributions were made by the 
ancient Greeks, who were the first to distinguish and to re- 
cognize them, as well as to give them their names, and mas- 
sive contributions have been made by all that vast human ex- 
perience which lies between the time of the Greeks and our 
own time. These fundamental aspects are Ethics, the doc- 
trine of conduct and service; Economics, the doctrine of gain- 
ful occupation; and Politics, the doctrine of reconciliation 
between the two and of living together in harmony and help- 
fulness. 

These are the three subjects which must lie at the heart 
of an effective education which has learned the lessons of the 
war. To these all other forms of instruction are either intro- 
ductory and ancillary, or complementary and _ interpretative. 
Literature, history and philosophy will continue to preside 
over them all, and to offer the largest and most inviting op- 
portunity for the rarest and best furnished spirits unforget- 
ably to serve their kind. One Shakespeare, one Gibbon, one 
Aristotle, are worth a thousand years of human waiting and 
human travail. 

The doctrine of conduct and service will include the study 
of both personal and social ideals, as well as the discipline 
and the precepts that will promote their accomplishment. 
The doctrine of conduct cannot be one of selfishness, of 
greed or of exploitation if it be constantly combined with the 
doctrine of service. Those very qualities and characteristics 
which we have lately been told cannot be inculcated, such as 
loyalty, charity, truthfulness, are to be unceasingly enjoined, 
taught and exemplified. The individual is to be made more 
self-regarding only that he may have more to give in service. 
His individual personality is to be kept before him as some- 
thing very precious, but as something not complete until it 
is enriched by his relationships and interdependences with 
others. 

The doctrine of gainful occupation will include both the 
means and the end of activity for self-support and self- 
dependence. It will, when a stage of adequate maturity 
is reached, add to the general knowledge and general 
discipline of the individual that special knowledge and 
special discipline which will enable him to relate himself to 
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the productive activity of the world at some specific and useful 
point in some definite and useful way. But the steps toward 
the achievement of this aim will be constantly interpreted 
in the light of a far higher purpose than that of mere gain or 
accumulation. The close relationship between the doctrine 
of conduct and service and the doctrine of gainful occupation, 
will be steadily emphasized and illustrated. 

The doctrine of reconciliation between Ethics and Eco- 
nomics will include the study of how men have attempted 
to find ways and means of living together in harmony and 
helpfulness, how far they have succeeded, in what respects 
and to what extent they have failed, and how they may carry 
forward the great experiment in their own time to still more 
fortunate results by making Ethics, Economics and Politics 
not three distinct and mutually exclusive or contradictory 
disciplines, but rather three aspects of one and the same 
discipline, which is that of human life, its highest achievement 
and its ripest fruit. The study of education from this view- 
point will put behind it the German-made psychology with- 
out a soul, and the German-made economics with nothing 
higher than gain as its end. 

The care and protection of the public health will here- 
after assume new importance. Preventive medicine, which 
has made great strides in recent years, is only at the beginning 
of its history. The physician and the nurse will shortly be 
looked upon as educational factors quite as important as the 
teacher himself. Care for the public health will not content 
itself with the mere inspection of children and youth in school 
and college, or with the care and cure of definite disease. It 
will establish a relationship between home conditions, school 
conditions, and work conditions. It will have helpful advice 
to give, both general and specific, as we diet and exercise, and 
it will insist that neither at home, in school nor at work shall 
children and adolescent youth be subjected to conditions that 
impair their bodies as well as starve their souls. 

There will be much more attention paid to the determin- 
ation of individual differences of taste and capacity, and to 
making provision for them. This is a point at which a sound 
psychology can render greatly increased service to educa- 
tional practice. The object of this determination is to pre- 
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vent waste of effort, the loss of opportunity and the blunting 
of talent by trying to sharpen it upon the wrong whetstone. 
The different tastes and capacities of children often reveal 
themselves with great plainness through their different re- 
actions to one and the same study or occupation. A danger 
to guard against is lest waste be not diminished but increased 
through trying to determtine definitely upon these individual 
differences too soon and before the youth has been brought 
in contact with some forms of intellectual interest and em- 
ployment which might well touch unsuspected springs hid- 
den in his nature. 

Despite the vast expenditure of the past fifty years for 
equipment and teaching in the natural sciences, the people at 
large, including those secondary school and college graduates 
who have studied one or more natural sciences for a longer 
or shorter time, are in practical ignorance of them. We have 
succeeded in training some eminent chemists, physicists and 
biologists, but we have not made chemistry, physics and bi- 
ology part of the mental furniture of persons who are called 
educated, largely because we have insisted upon going the 
wrong way about it. The popular American text-books in 
chemistry and in physics are almost without exception ex- 
amples of how those subjects should not be taught, while the 
popular text-books in biological subjects are only a little bet- 
ter. The best text-books in geology and astronomy are more 
wisely made. The teachers of all these sciences have almost 
uniformly proceeded as if every student who came under their 
influence was to become a specialist in their particular science. 
They have insisted upon confounding the logical with the 
psychological order in the presentation of new material to 
the youthful mind, and they have assumed that in order to 
gain a knowledge of one of these sciences the individual must 
travel over again the road taken by preceding generations but 
in somewhat symbolic and highly concentrated form. If these 
sciences are ever really to form part of the mental furniture 
of our people, they must be taught not through compelling 
every student to follow painfully their experimental processes 
and determinations, but through demonstrating and inter- 
preting established facts, through associating great discoveries 
and advances with the names and personalities of those who 
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have made them, and through putting emphasis upon the 
human interest and the human relationship of that theoretical 
and practical knowledge which is included in the term natural 
science. The academic teachers of these subjects are, how- 
ever, usually so wedded to their idols that there does not 
appear to be much likelihood of a quick reform and the es- 
tablishment of better methods of teaching. These must wait 
upon a more general appreciation of the difference between 
the method of discovery and the method of exposition. For 
admirable and persuasive examples of the method of exposi- 
tion one need look no farther than Prof. Huxley’s lecture to 
the working men of Norwich on a piece of chalk or Professor 
Tyndall’s lecture on magnetism to the teachers of the pri- 
mary schools of London. 

Substantially the same thing may be said about instruc- 
tion in foreign language. Greek and Latin have been in large 
degree asphyxiated by wholly wrong-headed methods of 
teaching, and French and German are a sad spectacle to look 
upon. Intelligent youths who have spent three, four and five 
years in the study of one or both of these languages, can 
neither speak them easily nor understand them readily nor 
write them correctly. Here, too, as in the case of the natural 
sciences, the reason is to be found in wrong methods of teach- 
ing. It is a sorry commentary as to what is going on in our 
secondary schools and colleges in this respect to learn on 
the best authority that there are now in France at least 
200,000 American young men who, after six months of mili- 
tary activity in France and three or four hours of instruction 
a week in the French language, can carry on a comfortable 
conversation under ordinary conditions and circumstances 
with the mastery of a vocabulary of at least a thousand words. 
On the other hand, many an American college graduate who 
has studied French for years is as awkward and as nonplused 
in a Paris drawingroom as he would be in the driver’s seat of 
an aeroplane. There will hereafter be marked impatience 
with the notion that one may spend an indefinite amount of 
time upon a foreign language without hoping or expecting 
either to speak it easily or to understand it comfortably. The 
notion that boys and girls are to study a foreign language 
as an end in itself or with a view to becoming grammarians 
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or philologists must be given up. The purpose in studying 
a foreign language is to gain sufficient practical mastery of 
it for use in daily intercourse, and so to obtain some com- 
prehension of the life, the institutions and the modes of 
thought of the people whose language it is. French is not only 
the universal language of diplomacy but it is the common link 
between educated men and women the world over. It is 
of the first importance that American schools and colleges 
should teach French, teach it practically and in the spirit and 
for the purpose that have just been described. The teaching 
of Spanish, of Italian and of German will naturally be for 
similar purposes and on similar lines. 

For nearly a generation past American education has laid 
the greatest emphasis upon the study of the English language 
and literature, and this is as it should be. In one important 
respect, however, damage has been and is being done, and 
again the cause is to be found in a wrong method of teaching. 
The idea is prevalent that the way to improve the written 
English of students is to compel them to write constantly 
and on all sorts of topics. This is a fallacy. The inventor of 
the daily theme did an almost incalculable amount of damage 
when he started a movement that rapidly spread all over the 
United States. The one best way in which to teach students to 
write good English is to teach them to read good English. He who 
constantly reads the best English and also the best French, 
the best Latin and the best Greek, and who writes occasionally 
and when he has something to say, will have a far better 
written style than he who pours out a few hundred words five 
times a week on diverse topics as to most of which he has no 
knowledge and little interest. The waste of time through 
excessive devotion to English composition is very great and 
is not likely to be patiently borne much longer. The daily 
writing is obnoxious to the student and the inspection and 
correction of their work is drudgery for the teacher uncom- 
pensated by any adequate result. That those who write 
daily themes and whose written work is carefully corrected, 
make technical improvements in their written style goes 
without saying, but the fact remains that the method is a 
wasteful and inefficient one and that the path to good writing 
leads through good reading. If there is to be such a thing 
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as good reading, proposals such as that the English of the 
Bible should be turned into what is called the vernacular must 
be given short shift. To hear the English of the Bible spoken 
of as “a beautiful and unfamiliar dialect which was spoken 
three centuries ago,” because it happens to be beyond the 
immediate comprehension of some ignoramus who reads a 
writer or a book called Nick Carter and the newspapers, is 
sufficient to upset the equanimity of a saint. We shall pro- 
bably next be told that it is found desirable to supply the 
plays of Shakespeare with descriptive and enticing headlines 
after the fashion of the last editions of the metropolitan 
evening papers. There would appear to be no limit to human 
folly. 

There has been for some time past a considerable amount 
of time and energy devoted to the study of government and 
politics in secondary schools and colleges. Unfortunately, 
however, most of this time and energy have been given over 
to the study of machinery and the details of government 
rather than to a comprehension of the principles upon which 
good government and republican institutions rest. The re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship increase day by day and have 
been multiplied by the effects and results of the war. There 
is double need, therefore, of training the youth of today who 
are to be the men and women of tomorrow, in the fundamental 
principles of good citizenship and in a knowledge of those 
rights, duties and opportunities, national and international, 
which constitute the elements of the world’s organized life. 
How many members of Congress there may be, what their 
terms and what their compensation, are facts of slight im- 
portance compared with an understanding of the reasons for 
the existence of Congress, of its powers and duties, and of 
the ways in which and the purposes for which its functions 
have been fulfilled for 140 years. As has already been sug- 
gested, a true theory of politics will supplement and unite a 
good understanding of both ethics and economics. 

The swing of the pendulum away from interest in the 
ancient classics has plainly come to its end. There are many 
signs that a deeper insight and a wider sympathy are mani- 
festing themselves, and that during the next generation the 
classical languages and literatures will be more earnestly pur- 
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sued and better taught than they have been in the recent past. 
It is is not practicable to use the classics directly in any plan 
of widespread popular elementary and secondary education, 
but it is entirely practicable for that education to be carried 
on with full appreciation of the importance of the classics 
and with full understanding of the lessons which they teach 
and of the standards which they set up. The classics remain 
the unexhausted and inexhaustible fountains of excellence 
in all that pertains to letters, to art and to the intellectual 
life. The secondary schools and the colleges must make ade- 
quate provision for their study and their proper teaching. 
Those in whose keeping the classics are placed must fix their 
minds much more on matters of human interest, human con- 
duct and human feeling, and much less on matters of technical 
linguistic accuracy and skill. 

It is worth remembering that the educational ideals of 
modern France are drawn from the classical tradition and are 
shaped under classical influence, and the French are proba- 
bly the best educated people in the world. Only recently the 
French Minister of Public Instruction and of Fine Arts told 
in a public address an anecdote of a student in the University 
of Montpelier, who overheard one evening in the trenches the 
conversation of his men: “I,” said one, “am fighting for my 
fields of grain.” “I,” said another, “am fighting for my wife 
and children”; and “I,” said the third, “am fighting for my 
mountains.” Then the young officer said gravely “I am fight- 
ing for La Fontaine and Moliére: La Fontaine the immortal 
heir of Aesop and Phaedrus; Moliére the immortal heir of 
Plautus and of Terence, and still farther of Aristophanes and 
of Menander.” This young Lieutenant knew well both how 
to live and how to die, for the beauty of the world and of 
man’s achievement in it had seized hold of his soul. 

In an industrial age like that in which we are living and 
are likely to continue to live, it is little short of monstrous 
that there is so slight a direct relationship between formal 
education and industry. Fully thirty years ago a well organ- 
ized and clearly defined movement was undertaken in the 
United States to bring the fundamental and elementary in- 
dustrial processes into use as general educational instrumen- 
talities. Largely as a result of the Russian exhibit at the 
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Centennial Exposition of 1876 in Philadelphia and at the Paris 
Exposition of 1878, the attention of American teachers was 
drawn to a practical method of using the elementary principles 
of the mechanical arts as subjects of school instruction and 
training. Sound physiological, psychological and economic 
arguments were urged for this step and some headway was 
made towards accomplishing the end which the reformers of 
that day had in view. Despite some distinct successes here 
and there and despite the soundness of the principles on which 
the movement was based, it failed to establish itself generally 
for a variety of reasons which need not here be detailed. For 
one thing, the movement was somewhat in advance of the 
public opinion of the moment and to be in advance of public 
opinion is quite as fatal to any new departure as to be behind 
public opinion. There is every reason now why this subject 
should be taken up anew and why those general educational 
instrumentalities that have done such yeoman’s work for 
generations should be supplemented by new instrumentalities 
designed particularly to train the hand, the eye, the power 
of coordinating the two, and the constructive capacity of youth 
in ways that will eventually add to the economic usefulness 
of the individual and to the economic advantage of the com- 
munity. It is especially important, by linking handiwork with 
capacity, artistry and understanding to restore that joy in the 
job with its resulting satisfactions both individual and social 
which mass-work and highly specialized industry have com- 
bined so largely to destroy. It is not likely that the import- 
ance of education to creative industry and the importance of 
creative industry to education will longer be disregarded. 

On the other hand the elementary school must be brought 
back to its proper business, neglect of which has been general 
and much remarked for years past. The elementary school, 
being well organized and universal, has been seized upon by 
faddists and enthusiasts of every type as an instrumentality 
not for better education but for accomplishing their own par- 
ticular ends. The simple business of training young children 
in good habits of exercise and in good habits of conduct, of 
teaching them the elementary facts of the nature which sur- 
rounds them, and of giving them ability to read understand- 
ingly, to write legibly and to perform quickly and with ac- 
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curacy the fundamental operations with numbers, has been 
rudely pushed into the background by all sorts of enterprises 
from lectures on the alleged evil effects of alcohol and tobacco 
to the sale of War Savings Stamps. It may be necessary one 
of these days to organize a society for the protection of the 
elementary school in order that that indispensable institution 
may have an opportunity to mind its own proper business. 

Vigorous steps must be taken promptly to make the 
teaching profession more attractive to men of high compe- 
tence and ambition. While administrative officers are still 
frequently more or less dependent upon political or other 
conditions which should not be permitted to influence educa- 
tional organization and work, teachers as a body, whether in 
school or in college, are so secure in their tenure as to consti- 
tute a highly privileged class. The politician and the intriguer 
must be taught not to concern himself with the office of super- 
intendent of schools or with the organization and direction of 
educational work. Mere security of tenure does not, however, 
attract the highest type of person to any branch of public 
service. What must be added to a tenure whose security is 
absolute as long as competence accompanies it, is opportunity 
for individual initiative and enterprise and an adequate wage. 
Not only must the wages of teachers be very greatly increased, 
but the prizes of the profession, those conspicuous, influential 
and well-paid posts that are freely open to talent, must be 
multiplied both in number and in importance. The ambitious 
and high-spirited man will be drawn to education as a career, 
and held in it, so soon as he finds that it offers him an oppor- 
tunity for reputation and for usefulness that is commensur- 
ate with his ambition and his capacity. 

By the mere force of inertia there will be a tendency for 
schoolmasters to lapse back into old habits, old routine and 
old methods when the present emotional stimulus is with- 
drawn. In the name and in the hope of true progress and of 
learning the lessons of experience, this tendency must be 
avoided and combated. The new world into which we are 
so rapidly moving will be built upon the old world which it 
displaces, and it will gather into itself all of the lessons of 
that old world’s experience while resolutely throwing away 
its dross. Unless all signs fail it will be a world of vigorous 
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individual activity, of large opportunity for initiative and ac- 
complishment, and of constantly increasing cooperation for 
high purposes between individuals, between groups and be- 
tween nations. After all that may be said in sharp criticism 
of American school and college education in the past two de- 
cades, it remains true that the American people, and particu- 
larly the American soldiers, have shown themselves capable 
of the most striking accomplishments in the shortest time 
through the possession of almost unequalled initiative, re- 
sourcefulness and zeal for service. What may not be expected 
of such a people, and, if the need ever comes again, of such 
soldiers, if their theory and practice of education are all that 
they should be! One’s imagination hesitates to attempt to 
measure the capacity of one hundred millions of thoroughly 
well educated, well trained and well disciplined American 
men and women. Yet nothing short of this should be the aim 
of American educational policy. That policy as it steadily 
advances to newer and higher levels of ambition and accom- 
plishment must not fall a victim to the temptations of that 
egotism which regards the affairs of the passing moment 
as of such importance to the world’s history and of such sig- 
nificance for the world’s future as to justify contempt for all 
that has gone before. That policy will succeed if it remain 
steadfast in its republican faith and if it continues to prefer 
the solid foundations and noble ideals of the old republic to 
the endowed and prolix fatuities of the New Republic. 


DISCUSSION 


Professor Carl Kelsey, University of Pennsylvania—We 
can all understand why a college president should be asked 
to discuss this question. Why a man who had taught under 
the thrice accursed label of sociology should be asked must be 
a mystery to you as it is to me. 

I have thought of this topic of this morning in terms of 
the present war, and my discussion will be on that basis. War 
is primarily a conflict of ideals—ideals based on certain be- 
liefs—rather than a conflict of human bodies and human ma- 
chinery. What are these ideals which have been in conflict? 

I cannot forget the class concept which runs through 
German life and German thought: The class concept which 
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brought itself so prominently into the foreground, with the 
revival of national or tribal gods instead of the one God 
of the world: The class concept which bases itself on the di- 
vine right of kings, with its exaltation of the superior, so- 
called, and with the teaching of obedience to the inferior: The 
class concept tied up with the exaltation of the state. When 
I recall these things I know that it is not accidental that the 
German has broken all his treaties and violated his self-ac- 
cepted standards. 

I have thought of the class spirit tied up with the idea of 
race superiority. I have called to mind Gobdineau, Schail- 
myer, Reibmayer and the others who have attempted to pre- 
sent the topic scientifically, as well as the popularizers like 
Houston Chamberlain. Most of these have sought to show 
that the German type is the supreme type and have at- 
tempted to defend the ambition of the Germans by an appeal 
to what they have called social Darwinism, which is, in fact, 
based upon the most total perversion of the teaching of Dar- 
win that the mind of man has ever conceived. Darwin said 
that the problem of man was to control nature and use it for 
his purpose; that the method of man in controlling and uti- 
lizing nature was through cooperation; and Darwin was the 
last to have said that the one group of men on earth should 
fight others in order that one might be supreme. Yet that 
perverted teaching of Darwin has been utilized for the basis 
for justifying the Germans in their belief that they were su- 
perior and should dominate the world. 

The positive results of that general attitude have shown 
themselves in a program of thoroughness; efficiency in minor 
details, compulsory education, in the accumulation of a vast 
fund of accurate information about the world, the develop- 
ment of technique of the arts, of the arts of business as well as 
of production, which has made Germany the envy of the 
world; the development of agriculture and forestry, into pro- 
ductive pursuits instead of extractive industries, as they re- 
main in the United States. 

These positive results are also shown in appreciation of 
the inter-relations of the arts, as for instance, the dyeing in- 
dustry, and the manufacture of munitions; in the utilization 
of the best minds in the service of the state. By way of con- 
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trast consider our own emphasis on individualism based on 
the presence of an abundance of free-land, our theories of the 
equality of human beings. Consider our school program 
based on uniformity. Because all men are created equal then 
must the child of the butcher and the baker demonstrate his 
ability to pass the same examinations taken by the child of 
the college professor. When women developed schools for 
themselves they insisted on taking the courses previously 
given for men to demonstrate again their equal ability, I suppose. 

What is the result of all this in America? A lack of cor- 
relation between education and industry which is a marked 
defect. A freedom from class limitations, which is a super- 
lative merit. An ignorance of the world, a price in isolation. 
Name five men generally recognized as competent to repre- 
sent America in the forthcoming Peace Conference at Ver- 
sailles, on whom we can agree. How general will be the 
agreement on the men who will be named? The difficulty 
arises because so few of us in America have thought in terms 
of world relations. 

The war came. Germany had made her plans. Had the 
contest been limited to her chosen foes she would have won. 
But her conceit, her failure to catch the material facts, her 
inability to understand the reaction of other peoples, brought 
her downfall. Our own share in this downfall, though po- 
tentially great, was relatively small. Our own suffering ex- 
tremely small; while our incompetency and our unprepared- 
ness, mental as well as physical, is glaring to any one who 
has any insight of the bureaus working in Washington. How 
do the revelations made by the war affect education? I am 
wondering as I speak if in years to come, we shall look back 
to the period of the war and say that the war merely marked 
the time when these changes became evident. I think many 
of the things referred to by President Butler were inevitable 
with or without the war, merely because of our own study of 
the situation. 

Can we agree on a concrete statement of the function of 
education? I am not discussing now what should be given 
in schools; for most of our education is gotten outside of 
schools, on the same principle that there are always more 
crooks outside the prison than prisoners inside. It seems to 
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me that our senses should be trained: that we should be able 
to use the necessary tools, for, instance, that we should have 
some definite and technical training; and get a social outlook. 
These four things every human being must have if he is to 
play a man’s part on earth. 

Can we agree further on that substantial inequality of 
men? I mean by that to recognize the individual peculiarities 
and differences. Secondly, are we ready to agree in America 
that no man or woman shall be debarred from any position 
because of class, color or race? If not, then we have accepted 
substantially German class theory life. Our present situation 
is admittedly unsatisfactory. There is very great danger 
now that technical training may be over-emphasized. We all 
recognize the necessity for greater mastery training of for- 
eign languages. I sincerely hope that our emotional reaction 
against Germany will not lead to a substantial disregard of 
the study of German. There is too little trade instruction, 
too little manual training, yet our public school curriculum 
is overloaded. Can a remedy be found for this by introducing 
an elective system in the grades of the public schools? Sup- 
pose that I am an English teacher and that I hope my boy 
will enter diplomatic service or foreign trade. I decide that it 
is far better for the child to get his training in foreign language 
at the age of five, six or seven than to wait until he is in the 
high school or college. Should it not be possible? Why can- 
not we introduce into our school system such an elective 
scheme as that, after determining as far as may be possible 
the type of career that my boy will follow, he should take the 
things he needs at the time that he may best assimilate them, 
permitting the other child, who is going in another direction 
and whose family and social ideals are different, to follow a 
very different course? I am not at all sure that some such thing 
as that is not possible. I would like to see our schools fit 
into our industries rather than fit into higher schools. For 
we must remember that the bulk of our students will always 
drop out after each stage is passed and only a few go on. 

I do not know what the future of our colleges is to be, 
but I cannot refrain expressing my feeling that social science 
is to play a more important part in education in the future 
than it has in the past; and I am delighted to find that Presi- 
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dent Butler and I seem to be in substantial accord on this 
point. The title of the science is immaterial. 


I mean that we must study man in his relation to the 
physical world and his relation to fellow men. I would em- 
phasize health rather than social virtue, rather than vice. 
It will be a happy day for social science when it is no longer 
so intimately tied up with vice, crime and poverty. I would 
emphasize the things that are good and normal, rather than 
things that are bad and abnormal]. In other words, I am look- 
ing to our educational machinery to develop in some way a 
new social conscience, and a social conscience should begin at 
home. 


We felt a great deal of sympathy in the last year or two 
for the Belgians, and yet the Belgian women have suffered 
nothing that has not happened in our own country to negroes 
within the last year. 1 believe such treatment meets with al- 
most universal disapproval in America; but the fact remains 
that it was as unsafe for a cultured negro girl to go back to 
her home in Philadelphia for weeks last summer as for any 
French or Belgian girl to encounter German soldiers in the 
last year or two. 


I should like then to see this social conscience develop so 
that we may tackle our problem and may use, as we must, 
art, music, literature, not merely because we want to know 
a few smattering words of a language or play a few little 
tines for ourselves, not merely as an emotional reaction for 
our idle time, but in order that we may appropriate to our- 
selves the universal values, worked out by men of every age 
and every clime. 


May I suggest in closing, the question, whether the situa- 
tion does not involve the development of the conception that 
the busitess man is to be a professional man, like the rest of 
us, giving his services for the sake, not of money alone, but 
stimulated also by the desire to help in the building up of a 
great civilization, in furthering human achievement? Think 
of a race of business men, professional men, giving their ex- 
ecutive talent for the benefit of the human race rather than 
for personal profit. Why not? 
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THE COLLEGE AFTER THE WAR 
PRESIDENT FREDERICK C. FERRY, HAMILTON COLLEGE 


I am requested to confine whatever I may find to say 
on “The American College after the War,” to ten minutes. It 
would be much easier to dispose of this subject in ten minutes 
if the Central Powers had won. Kultur is so much more tangible 
than culture. It is a far simpler task to point out the route back- 
ward down the long roads up which civilization has traveled so 
laboriously than to indicate the way along the upper reaches that 
lie before us. 

England has been far longer in the war than we. She 
seems already to have brought into concrete form some of the 
effects of the war and some of the influences of it that are going 
to be lasting. Her leaders point out that very bright hopes 
have been raised by the war; that those who have feared 
that the higher education of Great Britain was not fulfilling 
its function in the economic life of the nation, have had their 
fears finally arid effectively dispelled; that it has been realized 
there that the great need of the nation is that a far larger 
portion of the people go through the secondary schools and 
through the universities; that they must have “more brains, 
more knowledge and more scientific methods in life”; that 
they must prepare for the future that awaits them as a de- 
mocracy by developing a much higher grade of intelligence. They 
proclaim the fact that during the first two years of 
the war much more attention was paid by the press to edu- 
cation than in any ten years preceding. In the midst of the 
war they have materially advanced the salaries of their teach- 
ers; and they have in the midst of the war extended the term 
of compulsory education. 


They announce that there are four things that are nec- 
essary to a great democracy on the part of the training of 
the people ; the people must be healthy, they must have leisure, 
they must have education, and they must have subsistence; 
and that all of these things except the last are to be gained 
through education. So to prepare the people to enjoy freedom 
and the responsibilities of democracy is the problem on which 
the educators of Great Britain are now working. 


It seems to me that there is for us a definite problem 
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looking in the same direction: that the American college 
should try to work out for the people such preparation for 
freedom as shall be appropriate to those whose leisure and 
liberty in general are sure to become larger in the years 
ahead. It is hard to define that sort of ideal, but it appears 
that the American college is called on to make known its par- 
ticular goal, to make known along what particular route it 
proposes to travel. The boys who are going away to college 
know very little about the goal that the college is supposed 
to set before them. They talk with under-graduates and 
they hear of little or nothing save fraternity dances and social 
affairs. They talk with the alumni and they hear mainly of 
very wonderful escapades, most of whose wonder has been 
gained by contemplating them through the golden haze of 
long years of memory. They have listened to their parents 
and discovered that they wish them to go to college to get,— 
not learning—but only “college life”; their parents insist that 
they have long ago learned that college life is the valuable 
thing to be gained from college. If they consult the news- 
papers, they read that the distinguished lawyer who has just 
been made judge played halfback on the Yale team in a very 
famous football game with Harvard. No mention is made 
of the fact that that man was a very hard student during his 
undergraduate days and ranked second in his class on com- 
mencement day. If they consult college professors, they may 
fare but little better. A well-known college teacher from an 
excellent college said in Boston recently :—“It is high time 
for us teachers to realize that we are standing in the way of 
the best development of our college students just so far as 
we are making our subjects of instruction interfere with 
their undergraduate activities.” A_ still more distinguished 
professor said:—‘‘These boys do not come to the univer- 
sity to be educated; they come to rest their backs for 
four happy years against the sunny walls of college halls.” 
And a college president only a few years ago is said, and I 
think truthfully, to have announced to his young men, “You 
may have autumn for football and spring for baseball if you 
will give the winter to study.” And then as a test of his patience 
and endurance arrived basketball for the winter. Distracted by 
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such counsel, how shall our young people be led to seek diligently 
the true learning which the colleges offer? 

There is already available a great deal of statistical in- 
formation which establishes that our colleges are turning out 
young men qualified for high material advancement. Is it not 
possible in these days following the war for us to set before 
the young people of the country the idealistic goal of the col- 
lege, so that they may appreciate that there is something 
more for which they are going to college than athletics and 
social entertainment? If we can do that, we will have done 
much to abandon that terribly bad attitude of indolence which 
is one of the things that should go with the ending of the 
war. It was a Christ Church man at Oxford, who at gradua- 
tion said:—“I have found the opportunities of the university 
so great that I have realized all the way along that I could not 
afford to waste any of them in study.” He has now failed three 
times in life and his wife says that she fears that “college edu- 
cation sometimes leaves a man unfitted to do anything in the 
world.” 

One reason why we are not accomplishing far more is 
because our boys do not understand why they go to college; 
and it may well in these days be our part to set the goal more 
clearly before them. It seems to me that the courses should 
be less in number, more earnestly, more honestly given; there 
should be far less of that competition between professors 
offering elective courses, where, to secure numbers, they must 
aim not to provide solid nourishment but only to tickle the 
palate. I have in mind a man in one of the large universities 
who represented a very common point of view, who carried 
his selection of courses for the second semester to his profes- 
sional adviser to have them approved, and the adviser, taking 
them up, said, “How did you ever manage to select such a 
group of subjects?” He said, “Professor, I selected that group 
of subjects because there is not one there in which a textbook 
is used, there is not one there which comes before ten 
o’clock in the morning and there is not one that is held up 
more than one flight of stairs.” With the return from over- 
seas of millions of earnest young men who have been in con- 
tact with the greatest questions of life, there should come a 
new spirit of earnestness and we should be ready to take ad- 
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vantage of it. Those mottoes that hang in those rooms of 
our undergraduates, which we call “the studies,” should have 
their faces turned to the wall. We all know what they are: 
“Don’t let your studies interfere with your education” ; “Never 
study between your meals”; “Never prepare today what you 
can hope to bluff tomorrow”; “It is better to have come and 
loafed than never to have come at all”; and then this beauti- 
ful modern one, showing how bright these young idlers are 
after all, “Use no midnight oil but gasoline.” 


Surely we are warranted in prophesying that the Ameri- 
can college after the war is going, under wise leadership, to 
lose much of that idle, harmful spirit, and that we shall ever 
more and more effectively discipline young men in mind and 
in heart for the long years of life to come, not fitting them 
primarily to be merchant princes, dukes of iron and steel, or 
cotton kings, but rather making them men, fitted to spend 
fruitfully their hours of leisure as well as their working 
time. 


THE SCHOOL AFTER THE WAR 
PRINCIPAL JOHN H. DENBIGH, PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


In reflecting upon the reaction of the War upon elemen- 
tary and secondary education, I think it not impossible that 
it may have occurred to many present here that the schools 
may be subjected to three dangers at least, and it is well that 
we should be prepared to meet them. 


The first, it seems to me, in the coming period of heavy 
taxation, is likely to be a strong agitation for municipal and 
state retrenchment. There are some fields of public activity 
in which retrenchment should be most vigorously opposed 
unless it can be shown that money is being wasted. Of these 
the very first is Education. 


In any community in which the cry for a reduction of 
money to be spent on the schools is raised, there ought to be 
inaugurated at once, a campaign of information and persua- 
sion to make its citizens understand that real economy may 
mean, where the schools are concerned, the spending of more, 
rather than less money. Once they were persuaded of the truth 
of the representation made to them all the money needed would 
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be forthcoming, for no people so appreciatively understands the 
value of public education as does the American nation. 

The second great danger which threatens us is not entire- 
ly due to the war, but is much accentuated by it. I refer to 
the rapidly increasing dearth of good teachers—men teachers, 
especially. 

Economic pressure was taking them rapidly from us 
even before the war, but since we entered it, they have left us 
even more rapidly. Qualified by character and training for 
positions of responsibility, many of them have discovered 
that there are opportunities outside the class room which 
bring them both increased remuneration and consideration. 
It is unlikely that many of them will return to us and it is, 
of course, least likely of the best of them. It should be recog- 
nized at once that if we hope to compete for the services of 
the better type of men and women, we must pay them salar- 
ies fairly comparable, at least, with those which the govern- 
ment, or the business world offers them today. We must do 
more than that even, to secure the best of them; we must 
somehow assure the teacher of the consideration and respect 
paid to the successful professional man or woman in law or 
medicine. 

The third danger that may confront us after the war is 
that a very exaggerated importance may be attached to the 
wholly practical and vocational ends of education, because, 
throughout the war—which has been a struggle of the scien- 
tists—we have seen science called upon to solve one difficulty 
after another and successfully solving them. We have heard 
the word efficiency so much and admired the work efficiency 
did to such a degree that we may run very grave danger of 
forgetting the importance of the humanities in education. I 
think it was Lord Bryce who said in this connection, that no 
one in a supreme crisis of his life could nerve himself to action 
or comfort himself under a stroke of fate by reflecting that the 
angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal. It is to 
literature, philosophy, and the examples of conduct that history 
supplies, that we must go for stimulus or consolation. 

The war has discovered and emphasized serious defi- 
ciencies in our national education. [Illiteracy is found to 
exist to a humiliating degree and there were a surprising 
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number of young men drafted who could not speak or under- 
stand English properly. Physical defects were revealed to 
an extent altogether unsuspected. These things must, and will 
be remedied, so far as they can be, by the schools of the future. 
In these schools physical training must have a prominent 
place. Other states will follow the lead of New York and 
enact legislation requiring certain minimum courses. It would 
seem wise and reasonable, since the health of its children is 
of vital importance to the state, that all armories should be 
available, when not in actual use for drill purposes by the 
state guard, for purposes of recreation and exercise to the 
children of the district in which the armory is situated. Well 
organized bureaus of child hygiene should be established and 
given power to follow up cases requiring their attention, so 
long as such attention might be needed. The schools, of 
course, should work in close and cordial cooperation with 
such bureaus. 

The war which put an end to so many things of the old 
order will accomplish much for the new by compelling a 
sort of general stock taking and consideration of working 
methods, not only in national affairs and in business, but in 
education also. When this accounting takes place in our 
work, I am inclined to think that many of you will come to 
believe with me that our present system shows its greatest 
weakness in losing somehow, somewhere along the line the 
natural interest and naive craving for information and for 
reasons which almost all normal children display when very 
young. While this interest lasts, a child learns an almost 
incredible number of things. He is anxious to talk about 
them and draws his childish conclusions from the facts he 
has observed. But, sad to say, in the majority of cases he 
loses this lively interest when we undertake to instruct him. 
Perhaps it comes from the constant repetition of set tasks 
which seem to him to have no connection with his everyday 
experience. Perhaps it comes from other causes, but the 
significant fact is that the change does come. Our problem 
then is to find the cause and remove it. It seems to me 
that to remove it we might learn from the child himself. We 
might so modify our methods as to train him constantly in 
the power of close observation of the things about him. We 
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should give him constant opportunity, orally and in writing 
to record those observations accurately. We should enable him 
to record in memory, too, and train him to discriminate so 
that by proper selection and rejection of material, he may base 
just conclusions upon facts he has observed. The successful 
application of such a method would, it seems to me, preserve 
and strengthen the inclination and the power to learn. It 
would imply: 
(1.) Much less class group work. 
(2.) Much more subdivision into small groups 
and individual work. 
(3.) The cultivation of habits of close observation 
and intelligent use of books. 
(4.) Careful consideration on the teacher’s part 
of the most suitable content material in all subjects, so 
that exercise in observation and simple investigation, 
might be had. 
(5.) Constant practice in accurate oral and writ- 
ten work and training of the memory at the same time. 
(6.) <A high order of skill on the teacher’s part in 
questioning to insure answers that stimulate thinking on 

the part of the pupil, and give him exercise in forming 

judgments. Hence we should need the best teachers 

obtainable. 

Such a system as this would be much more difficult of 
application than the present rather dull routine of ordinary 
class recitation, but I believe its results would, before very 
long, prove its value and end by making school work a living, 
interesting exercise. 

The war has emphasized in a thousand different ways 
the wickedness of waste. Surely, no waste could be more 
reprehensible than waste of any of the resources which go 
towards the upbuilding of a strong and intelligent people. It 
is therefore incumbent upon us,—I may be excused for repeat- 
ing it,—that every possible safeguard which makes for preser- 
vation or acquisition of good health should be thrown about 
the children of school age. This duty has already fallen 
in large measure into the hands of school officers. Their re- 
sponsibility will probably increase rather than decrease in 
this respect. They have too, another heavy responsibility, 
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revealed in clearer light by the lessons of the war, and that 
is to see to it, that none of the precious school time of a child 
is wasted by any deficiency of theirs. The better employment 
of the years devoted to school work will, it seems to me, 
necessitate : 


(1.) The shortening of our present elementary 
school course by at least a year in the case of most 
children. 

(2.) Differentiation of work during at least the 
8th and 9th grades of the course for the better deter- 
mination of special aptitudes, 

(3.) Very careful and thorough revision of 
high school courses to provide properly for the new 
needs of those whose work must end somewhere in 
the High School. This means that it must be frankly 
recognized that a college preparatory course is not 
the best course for all students. For some, probably 
indeed for more than before, the college preparatory 
course will be necessary and will continue to be, for 
the B. A., degree at least, very much what it is now, 
but for other degrees, it is likely, I think, that admis- 
sion requirements will tend more and more to mini- 
mize the importance of language study and increase 
the number of elective credits permissible in science, 
mathematics, economics and history, thereby provid- 
ing more liberally than ever before for students in 
our technical courses. 

(4.) Adoption generally the scheme of promotion 
by subjects, which is not now by any means universal. 

(5.) Greater flexibility for rapid promotion of 
bright students and increased facilities for repetition of 
work by duller ones, as soon as failure has been clearly 
demonstrated. To secure these ends, I would sug- 
gest, the termination of high school courses every 
ten weeks, instead of at yearly or half yearly 
intervals as at present. The scheme would be 
practicable in all large schools at least, and would 
do away with some of the evils of such schools. 
Just about this time of year, I would suggest the 
formation of groups of those of the September enter- 
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ing class, who had for any reason fallen behind in 
their work, letting them begin all over again in their 
weak subjects. Their class would be ten weeks be- 
hind the class entering September 1918, but it would 
be ten weeks ahead of the class entering February 
1919. It would form, therefore, an incentive for pro- 
motion to bright students of the latter class and also 
serve in its progress through the course to take care 
quickly of failure in the class above it as well as to 
provide for extended absences, due to sickness or 
other causes. Graduation ceremonies need not be 
held any more frequently than at present. 

(6.) Abandoning as the rate of class progress, the 
pace of the slowest. Much might be done, even in moder- 
ate sized schools, along this line. Suppose, for example, 
an entering class of 300 enrolled in a high school last 
September. If 75 of them take mathematics simultane- 
ously, 75 of them recite their English at the same period 
and so on, it is possible to make re-arrangements accord- 
ing to order of ability at any time in the various 
class groups into which any of the group of 75 may 
be divided for any particular subject. This scheme 
is most practicable in the earlier years of the high 
school, and it is just there it is most needed. 

(7.) Very general abandonment of the “hearing of 
lessons” during which all those who have done their 
work faithfully gain little. 

(8). The provision of departmental study rooms, In 
the Latin room a teacher of Latin would be in charge, 
for example, during his free periods, so that each 
period of every day might be covered in a large 
school. To that room would be assigned during his 
study periods, a student who was weak in Latin. 
Even if the experiment necessitated the employment 
of an extra teacher, it would probably more than jus- 
tify the extra expense. 


(9.) Lengthening of the school day and using a part 
of it for study. To make such a day really advantageous, 
however, it should be possible to provide for a suitable 
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luncheon and arrange for a recreation period in the 

open air. 

(10.) The setting of all considered and indefi- 
nite home lessons. Supervision of this phase of school 
work is very necessary and should be unremitting. 

The list might be indefinitely lengthened, but it will 
have served its purpose, if it has served to suggest other 
things that might be done to save the precious time of stu- 
dents and establish in them the habit of work and concentra- 
tion. 
Beyond the dangers it may bring, beyond the weak- 
nesses it has discovered and in addition to compelling us to 
take stock of our work and methods, the war may be directly 
responsible, it seems to me, for very great changes in our 
secondary school work. 

An army of four million men of every possible variation 
of educational opportunity and training has been gathered 
together, trained in great groups and enrolled in divisions 
on the fighting front in France. As never in his life before 
the uneducated man has realized the disadvantage he was 
at. Opportunities open to others were closed to him. His 
companion and ‘bunkie’ was, perhaps, a well educated, suc- 
cessful young business man. The consequence of such ex- 
periences as have been hinted at, is that we have an aston- 
ishing demand for educational courses from the Army, even 
while in the field. When our men come home they are 
going to see to it, I believe, that the younger members of their 
families take advantage of opportunities which for some 
reason or other they themselves did not. 

They have seen this titanic struggle of the scientists. 
They are going to demand technical education. Engineer- 
ing, building, railroading, chemistry applied to commerce, ap- 
plied electricity, commercial courses, all these will be in increas- 
ing demand. As a consequence of this demand for specialized 
training courses without foreign languages will probably become 
more usual and the time previously devoted to them be given to 
pure or applied science, economics or history. 

In cases where foreign languages are desired, it is more 
than possible that the preference will be, if the opportunity 
is offered, to take shortened courses, having for their object 
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the ability to read the language only. For many this ability 
is all that would be required and it seems reasonable that students 
should have the choice of learning to speak or read a modern 
foreign language if it is certain that they need not do both. 

Political and physical geography, the history of industries, 
(not industrial history of countries) and the elements of eco- 
nomics should receive increased attention in our schools. Ig- 
norance of geography is as astounding as it is lamentable and 
there are problems lying not so far ahead in the consideration 
of which even a slight knowledge of economics will prove 
to be a very steadying influence. 

In the teaching of history, ancient animosities should 
not be dwelt upon. Misstatement and suppression of fact 
have been responsible for long-lived bitterness following the 
War of the Revolution and our Civil War. Recent history—as 
recent as the period between the French Revolution and the 
present, should be more emphasized in modern courses and 
the study of civics should be required of every high school 
student. 

It is time that a sharp differentiation be drawn between 
the mathematics that will illuminate elementary science, or 
solve problems for the ordinary, everyday citizen, and the 
mathematical foundation it may be necessary to lay, if the stu- 
dent is to continue his mathematics in applied science or as an 
exercise in pure reason. 

More and more we may expect to see arithmetic, the ele- 
ments of geometry both plain and solid, and the essential 
parts of elementary algebra taught together as one subject. 

In the field of science the schools will probably tend more 
and more, in general courses at least, to connect the work with 
the life and experience of their students. Biology, with ele- 
mentary applications to human physiology at its conclusion 
and emphasis everywhere on hygiene should be studied by 
all. The chemistry of common things, physics, emphasizing elec- 
tricity in its everyday application and the gas engine, etc.. 
might be made subjects of intense interest and practical use to 
the students electing them. 

Such science courses should not supersede entirely the 
courses preparatory to higher work in the subject but they 
would serve as an excellent introduction to them and be 
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of more interest and value to a majority of boys and girls. 

Increased demands in science will increase the demand 
for manual training and shop work, together with additional 
courses in mechanical and architectural drawing. This dis- 
cussion is already too long; may I close by reverting to the 
danger I mentioned in opening—the danger of attempted re- 
trenchment and urge again that any such attempt be vigor- 
ously fought. The cessation of the war will not decrease the 
cost of public education, if the changes consequent upon it are 
changes for the better, but we may, with reasonable hope ex- 
pect a far greater return relatively for each dollar of the in- 
creased sum expended to secure those changes. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Business Meeting 





APPOINTMENT OF TEMPORARY COMMITTEES 


On Audit: Brother D. Edward, Dean A. K. Heckel. 

On Nominations: President John Denbigh, Chairman, Mr. 
Frank Rollins, Mr. J. G. Miller, Professor Floyd F. 
Decker, Headmaster John C. Sharpe. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


DEBIT 
Balance December 3, 1917 ............ $419.47 
Dues from 203 institutions 1917-18 .... 1,015.00 
Eebevest GH Gepesits ..k oc ccc cece cscs. 14.57 
Payment on notary fee ............... .50 $1,449.54 
CREDITS 
Expenses of annual conference 1917 .... 142.01 
EE: Sir binbeceheersineewsneeenneks 420.17 
RE ssicliti alts ten teliciliiaitth ie eebeh idk ow oes 150.00 
Postage, office expenses, etc ........... 58.00 
Travel of Officers, Executive Com. etc .. 33.48 
shih dati Sali cn st dealt ni nite aca Se alte any 10.00 $813.66 
Leaving a balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer, Nov. 27, 1918, of ........ $635.88 


Of this amount $630.88 is on deposit with the Girard 
Trust Company, Philadelphia and $5.00 in a check not yet 
deposited. 

Eight institutions are in arrears for the dues of 1917-18. 
Only four institutions are in arrears for both 1917-18 and 
1916-17. 

In accordance with the By-laws of the Association, in- 
stitutions are automatically dropped from membership because 
of non-payment of dues for three consecutive years. 

This rule has been applied this year to The Asbury Park 
High School, New Jersey. 

The Treasurer has written several letters to each of the 


institutions in arrears during the fiscal year now closing. 
STANLEY R, YARNALL, Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
We have examined the above account and the accom- 
panying vouchers and find all to be correct as set forth; the 
balance in the hands of the Treasurer being $635.88. 
BrotHErR D. Epwarp, A. K. HECKEL. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Your Executive Committee met twice during the year, 
mainly for the purpose of arranging for the annual meeting of 
the Association. The combined results of its deliberations 
and the co-operation of the local committee are evidenced by 
the program before you. 

The College Conference on English deemed it unwise 
to meet with us this year, owing to the unusual conditions 
which had drawn many of its members away from the col- 
leges and universities into various forms of war work. The 
other affiliated associations have taken their usual places upon 
the Saturday morning program. 

Your committee has also approved the absorption of the. 
Round Table Conference in Classical Languages into the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, upon the follow- 
ing terms: 

(1.) The Classical Association shall, after Satur- 
day, November 30, 1918, take under its auspices and 
its conduct the Classical Conference held under the 
auspices, hitherto, of the Association of College and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land; and the Classical Conferences shall be regarded 
after that date as the fall meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States. 

(2.) The details of the meeting, being technical 
matters, shall be arranged entirely by the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, except that 

(3.) The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States shall submit annually, the name of the pro- 
posed Chairman, or a list of three or four persons 
some one of whom the C. A. A. S., proposes to select 
as Chairman, to the Association of Colleges, for its 
approval. 

The following institutions have been admitted to mem- 
bership in the Association since the last annual meeting: 
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Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, New York; Park School, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J.; St. 
John’s College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GrorcE WiLLIAM MCCLELLAND, Secretary. 
November 27, 1918. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
OF STANDARDS OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


President Frederick C. Ferry.——Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen: One meeting, the usual annual meeting of the 
National Conference Committee, was held on the Ist day of 
March. The report of the meeting occupied twenty printed 
pages, from which I shall quote only very little. 


The question of college credit for military services was 
investigated by the committee at considerable length. The 
usage of the institutions in this country and Canada having 
been very generally learned, on the basis of these discoveries, 
the committee expressed its judgment “that military, naval or 
other national service is not and should not be regarded as 
a substitute for, or equivalent of, collegiate or professional 
education for the purpose of credit toward graduation.” 


The committee expressed its approval of the plan of giv- 
ing a certificate for those who had left college for national 
service and had not returned to get a degree, and that a list 
of those receiving such certificates should be printed among 
the alumni of the college. 

The committee investigated at considerable length the 
attitude taken towards the study of German. It learned that 
German had apparently kept its status quo ante better in 
England than in any of the other countries at war; and in the 
wide range of views and reports that it received, this one 
from Monsieur Lausanne, of the French National Committee 
in this country, was of interest, in which he says, “An exper- 
ience of fifty years has shown us that German was not known 
enough among the civilized nations of the world, and that it 
was most important to read and speak German if we wanted to 
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unveil the German plots and to be able to resist the German 
Kultur. 

“We learn German, not as a tribute of admiration to 
Germany, but in the same spirit in which an explorer learns 
the idiom of the savage tribes where he is going to carry his 
explorations. We learn German just as we have been obliged 
to learn to fabricate suffocating gas—to protect and defend 
ourselves and civilization.” 

The National Conference Committee places itself on 
record as emphatically opposed to abolishing the study of 
German in American schools and colleges. It believes that 
not only is there much of lasting value in German literature 
and German scholarship, but that a knowledge of the German 
language will be of very great importance in the economic and 
political readjustments that will follow the close of the war. 

It investigated to some length the question of the edu- 
cational value of athletic sports, and college entrance credit 
for work done in the pre-secondary school. 

It adopted the definition of a considerable number of 
educational terms—‘“department,” “course,” “group,” “cur- 
riculum,” “division,’—and earnestly hopes that editors of col- 
lege catalogues will adopt those terms in the sense in which 
they have been defined by the committee, so that the college 
catalogue may become more intelligible. 

The committee tried its hand on that very interesting 
game of these days, of defining a “college,” and came out just 
as well as, and no better, probably, than, the other organiza- 
tions that have been attempting to solve that probably insoluble 
problem. 

One of the larger questions which it considered was that 
of the marking systems in secondary schools. That was 
worked out by Dr. Farrand, and the results are given in very 
interesting and intelligible fashion here. But he comments to 
this effect: “The more the matter is studied, the greater be- 
comes the confusion. In 40 schools E means failed, but in 12 
it stands for excellent and is the highest grade given. In 15 
schools F means a bad failure, but in 6 it indicates fair work. 

“A similar confusion exists in the use of the percentage 
system, for it will be readily seen that in 13 schools a mark 
of 65 would mean a failure, while in 3 it would be the exact 
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passing point, and in 21 would be considerably above passing. 

“Of the schools using a group system, to report 50 as the 
passing grade, one 55, twenty-eight 60, five 65, eighteen 70, 
and seven 75. Several schools do not indicate a passing grade 
and a few say that they keep as far away from a percentage 
basis as possible.” 

And it was not at all evident that the seven schools that 
required a passing mark of 75 were all of them of the superior 
degree of excellence that one might expect to find. 

We read recently that there are eleven lunatics in the 
world, every one of whom believes that he is the Crown 
Prince of Germany, and that one of them is right. 

I do not know which system of marking is right, but it 
should be said in defense of the marking systems used in sec- 
ondary schools that a still worse situation was found by the 
committee a year ago when a study of the marking systems 
of colleges was made. 

The committee makes no recommendation as to the rel- 
ative merits of the percentage or group system of marking, 
but it does urge that, whichever is employed, uniformity with 
other schools in the meaning of symbols be secured as far as 
possible. 

The committee recommends that, if a group system is 
used, the letters A, B, and C, or A, B, C, and D., be used to 
indicate passing grades, and that E or F, or both E and F, 
be reserved for failure. Attention is called to the fact that 
the majority of colleges use four groups above passing, and 
that the tendency in schools appears to be in that direction. 

The committee will meet again this year and will under- 
take at that time to help in any way it can in the great task 
of educational reconstruction. 

Copies of the report of the committee may be procured 
by addressing Dean F. W. Nicolson, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Ct. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF COLLEGES 


The Committee appointed to consider the advisability of 
undertaking the classification of the colleges within the ter- 
ritory of the Association presents the following report: 
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In view of the great importance to education as a whole 
of high standards in college work, it is desirable that any 
enquirer be able easily to determine whether or not any col- 
lege is or is not up to the standard. . A beginning of the classi- 
fication of all the colleges in the United States was made 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Education a number of 
years ago. The Education Department of the State of New 
York, in pursuance of its duties in connection with the en- 
forcement of laws relating to admission to professional study, 
has classified institutions in this country and abroad. Most 
universities in order to determine the preliminary qualifica- 
tions of candidates for higher degrees have classified to the 
best of their ability the institutions from which such students 
come. In New England, in the Southern states and in the 
Middle West there are associations of colleges or of colleges 
and secondary schools which make a practice of classifying 
the colleges within their territory according to the excellence 
of these institutions. 

It is clear that regional associations possess an advantage 
not possessed by either individual universities nor by the 
Bureau of Education in that they are nearer to the institutions 
in question and able therefore to take account of facts not so 
easily discoverable by those at a distance. It would seem 
moreover that they have an urgent duty to assist in this 
work. 

The Committee will therefore offer a resolution to the 
effect that the Association appoint a committee of five on the 
classification of colleges. This committee should formulate 
for later ratification by this body a definition of a standard 
college and should draw up administrative rules for the ap- 
plication of such definition. 

It should also prepare a tentative list of accepted institu- 
tions for presentation at the next meeting of this Association. 

It is of course to be understood that the Association would 
be willing unreservedly to support its committee in attempts 
to formulate and apply high standards. 

We are of opinion that this Association should stand 
ready to participate in movements looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a representative national commission on the clas- 
sification of colleges. The discussion of the matter by the 
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National Conference Committee and its tentative formulation 
of a definition are steps in the right direction. 

Resolved, ‘That a standing committee of five on the 
classification of colleges be appointed : 

Resolved, That this committee report at the next 
meeting of this Association for the approval of the Associa- 
tion a definition of a standard college and a tentative test of 
standard institutions in the territory of this Association and 
that from year to year it report for the approval of this -As- 
sociation the names of the institutions to be added to or tak- 
en from the approved list. 

ApaM Leroy Jones, Chairman. 

[The resolution was adopted. ] 


NEW BUSINESS 


The following resolution, presented by the Association 
of College Presidents of the State of Pennsylvania, was put 
before the meeting and unanimously carried: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Association of Col- 
lege Presidents of the State of Pennsylvania that a wise pub- 
lic policy favors such financial arrangement of the policy of 
the National Government as will enable the college and uni- 
versities of the United States to complete the college year in 
as favorable financial conditions as would have been the case 
had the Student’s Army Training Corps continued until June 
30, 1919, as originally contemplated, and that the officers of 
that association be authorized to cooperate with other agen- 
cies in seeking legislation or other means to secure this end. 

Upon motion of Dean Quinn, the meeting expressed its 
appreciation of the generous hospitality and pleasant enter- 
tainment extended by Princeton University. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Delegates to College Entrance Examination Board: 
Headmaster Wilson Farrand, Principal Frank Rol- 
lins, Principal Stanley Yarnall, Headmaster Carl 
VanDoren, Headmaster Walter R. Marsh 
Delegate to the National Conference Committee on Stand- 
ards: 
President Frederick C. Ferry. 
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Delegates to the Committee on Uniform Entrance Re- 
quirements in English: 

Professor Francis Stoddard, Professor Clarence G. 
Child, Principal Theodore Mitchill. 

Committee on Standardization of Colleges: 
Professor George G. Chambers, Principal Ralph Files, 
Assistant Commissioner Augustus Downing, Prin- 
cipal Eugene R. Smith, Professor Adam L. Jones, 
Chairman. 


THE NEW WOMAN IN THE NEW WORLD 
DEAN ELEANOR Louisa Lorp, GoUCHER COLLEGE 

Why the new woman in the new world and not the new 
man in the new world? In view of the transforming experi- 
ences of millions of men during the past four years, the latter 
phrase would seem equally pertinent, but I look in vain for 
such a topic as a companion piece to the subject assigned to 
me on this occasion. One concludes that the assumption of 
newness as regards woman, is virtually an admission that in 
the period upon which we are entering, women are to play their 
part absolutely in the open, with full recognition of their ac- 
tivities, not as the result of a hard fought battle for privilege, 
although this has been the case, but as an accepted situation, 
just as thrift, food conservation and the supplanting of au- 
tocracy by democracy are taken for granted among the net 
results of the war. In so far as the present position of women 
is a radical departure from her traditional status, the diver- 
gence has been going on steadily for at least two generations: 
there is nothing particularly new about it. 

Taking the close of the Victorian Era as a rough line of 
demarcation between woman uninformed and woman in- 
formed of her new role in the scheme of the universe, one 
could designate only two distinct professions of the old time 
woman: that of the homemaker and that of the school teach- 
er. Both occupations involved a certain general function 
which these two types shared and still share; the guardian- 
ship of religion, morals and the social welfare of the com- 
munity. 

All women of necessity fitted into-one or the other place 
according to whether they were married or single. Single 
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women not engaged in teaching for the most part sustained 
in the home of relatives a quasi dependent position. 

At present spinsters (legal sense) in ever increasing num- 
bers, and to some extent married women, have detached them- 
selves, or, as the ultrafeminists would put it, emancipated 
themselves, both from home and from the profession of the 
pedagog. Their energies and ambitions have reached out into 
the business world, after an interval of more or less inter- 
mediate training, and into the learned professions after highly 
specialized university study in law, medicine or science. The 
last stage of the development has been their entrance into the 
less obvious professions and into industrial work of such a 
nature that hitherto it was unthinkable that women were 
physically or mentally fitted to undertake it, and participation 
in which in the past would have caused a distinct jar to ac- 
cepted social conventions. Perhaps it is at this last stage 
that the revival of the term “new woman” is most significant. 

It would be obviously impossible to analyze the present 
situation exhaustively or to venture any sure prophecy as to 
the development in the immediate future in the few minutes 
allotted to the topic. I shall merely attempt to offer one or 
two considerations that have occurred to me as of interest to 
educators. 

First, the complaint that women appear to be travelling 
farther and farther from the home and those domestic relations 
and responsibilities which engaged the attention of the old- 
fashioned wife and mother who at eighteen wore a bonnet or 
a widow’s cap, if she were so unfortunate as to have lost her 
husband by death at that early age. Does the mother of a 
family, does the grandmother of this generation, wear a bon- 
net? Does the young war widow, tragic as is her fate, expect 
to be relegated to a demure, objectless existence, or to become 
resigned to the neutral domesticity of somebody else’s home 
for the remainder of her days? It is almost unthinkable. Is 
it a pity or is it a cause for congratulation? 

The restlessness and independence of the modern woman, 
both school girl and matron, appals the old-fashioned man 
and woman alike; they argue disaster from what appears to be 
an aberration of woman from her predestined orbit. Is this 
really the case and if so, what are we as educators going to 
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do about it? I believe that no honest thinker of either sex 
will do other than deplore any tendency towards a disruption 
of the home. If the situation is really serious we must face 
it and make some effort to cope with it. 

So far as feminine occupations go it is a commonplace 
that since the introduction of machinery nearly all the tradi- 
tional employments of women now go on elsewhere, and the 
few that remain, cooking, cleaning and the care of children, 
are done largely by paid workers, freeing the time of the moth- 
ers and daughters for other interests and employments. Even 
where no servants or mother’s helpers can be had, mechanical 
contrivances, especially those operated by motor power, make 
housekeeping comparatively simple. The household drudge 
will soon be as mythical as Penelope. 

The feminist and the suffragist logically base their case 
for the right of citizenship upon the change in the economic 
status of women as a result of the evolution just indicated. 
This entry of women, not altogether voluntary in these 
latter days, into the industrial and professional world on more 
or less equality with men implies the participation in move- 
ments and affairs that are either political or closely tied up 
with political interests. The right, whether abstract or tech- 
nical, to exercise the full functions of citizenship appears to 
be deducible from premises that apply to both sexes alike, 
and the realization of this fact I believe to be one of the most 
striking results of the present war situation. Legislators, 
politicians and all varieties of antis have been so concerned 
with their prejudices, or with honest apprehension, regarding 
the unsexing tendencies of politics for women and the passing 
of the “old fashioned Lady,” that the real issue has remained 
obscure. But from the point of view of expediency as well as 
that of equity, a striking change of front is noticeable in all 
the countries in which women have come forward, whether 
from motives of patriotism or from economic necessity, to re- 
place the men at the front and supply the sinews of war. In 
the countries where women have most generally dis- 
placed men, especially in England and Germany, political 
equality has come almost as a matter of course. It looks, one 
must confess, more like a belated reward of supposed merit, 
a sort of sugar-plum, than an evidence of conviction of the 
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justice of the claim. Not a few advocates of suffrage resent 
this form of capitulation. However this may be, universal 
suffrage as the consistent accomplishment of bona fide de- 
mocracy is likely to be a by-product of the great war. The 
ballot carries with it full implication and responsibilities of 
citizenship. The acceptance and appreciation of these re- 
sponsibilities depends, I take it, upon the degree of intelli- 
gence, political training and, in this twentieth century, the 
socialization of the individual voter without reference to the 
sex, color or previous condition of servitude. 

Here then, it seems to me, is the crux of the situation for 
the new woman in the new world. If the addition of millions 
of women to the voting power of the nations is to make de- 
mocracy safer for the world and not the reverse, the new 
citizens must have trained minds, political judgment and a 
socialized conscience. 

The question then arises: Is this training for participa- 
tion in those aspects of public life formerly considered the ex- 
clusive business of men to be attained at the expense of the 
home interests supposed to be the business of women? Is 
this force that is steadily pushing women out of the home 
actually centrifugal and therefore a menace to the founda- 
tions of society? Is the new woman a monstrosity and no 
true daughter of Eve? Is society to meet with a fatal loss by 
the substitution of a race of Amazons for the clinging vine 
type of femininity? One is reminded of the lament of the 
schoolmaster in one of the Essays of Elia who sadly deprecates 
the change in his wife who in order to live up to the responsi- 
bilities of her husband’s position became so efficient that “her 
heart and features were changed by the duties of her situation.” 
“T have lost my gentle, helpless Anna” (the italics are 
Lamb’s), he cries. “When we sit down to enjoy an hour of 
repose after the fatigue of the day, I am compelled to listen to 
what have been her useful (and they really are useful) em- 
ployments through the day and what she proposes for her 
tomorrow’s task.” 

It is possible to wax sentimental or cynical over the 
situation and, frankly, these two words seem to me to repre- 
sent the most common attitudes of critics of the feminist 
movement, but I believe that there is some cause for reas- 
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surance that on the whole woman is still running true to type 
and that her homing instinct has not disappeared. 

There are certain facts, however, that must be squarely 
faced ; for example, the increased number of women who must 
support themselves, owing to the heavy casualties in the war. 
Some women undertook so-called war work from motives of 
patriotism, some doubtless as a fad; some from self-interest, 
others from necessity. Many of the occupations called into 
being by the war will suddenly be discontinued; in others the 
working force will be greatly reduced. Inflated wages will 
tend to fall and considerable disorganization may be looked 
for, but there seems to be no reasonable doubt but that women 
have gone into the industrial field to stay for some time and 
that more than ever they will be forced into industry and into busi- 
ness and professional life from real economic necessity. The 
increased cost of living antedates the war and will continue 
after the adjustment of the peace. 

Women who continue to be wage earners cannot in very 
many cases be home-makers in the old sense, but they will 
need the home environment more than ever and other women 
must devise ways and means of giving them as good a sub- 
stitute as possible. Here is a task for the trained social work- 
er and she is already at work through Red Cross and Y. M. 
C. A., Federated Charities, Schools of Philanthropy and many 
varieties of organizations for improving living conditions and 
building up the morale of the women in industry thus coun- 
teracting in some measure the domestic and social sacrifices 
of the working woman and her family. 

Another hard fact is the inevitable physical and moral 
risk incurred by the women who undertake dangerous and 
physically taxing forms of work. This must be counteracted 
by safeguards against accident, fatigue, disease, under nour- 
ishment, neglect of children at home, premature old age. Here 
again is the business of the trained, socialized woman of the 
new era cut out for her. As if in direct preparation for the 
tasks of reconstruction, the community service movement has 
provided organization and experience in what might be called 
group home economics and in the improvement of the environ- 
ment in which the children of the present generation are to 
grow up and into which the children of the next generation 
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are to be born. This is to a considerable extent to be the 
field of the trained expert and as such women will be needed 
in larger and larger numbers as directors and leaders; but there 
will be plenty of opportunity for untrained women with good 
brain power, practical ability and common sense. This and 
the whole problem of domestic service, food production and 
conservation, housing and sanitation are above all things 
appropriate for women. But this business cannot be done 
by a few old-fashioned housekeepers and mothers of families 
whose outlook is limited by the four walls of their own houses 
any more than by the frivolous and selfish whist devotees who 
neither toil nor spin nor raise families. The latter class ought 
to be eliminated by the public opinion of their own sex,—the 
former are deserving of due honor and respect; but some 
women must have the initiative, the control of their time and 
sufficient economic independence to perform these public ser- 
vices, and they should really constitute a class of professionals 
recruited from the ranks of women who by accident or choice 
are free to devote themselves to the problems of the home and 
the child in this vicarious and less personal manner. 

On the material side, it has been chiefly men, hitherto, 
who have wrought and planned for the progress of the race. 
In the future women will undoubtedly be larger contributors. 
As their special gifts and aptitudes become apparent they will 
drift into certain industries and business activities and drop 
out of others. In education, women have had almost a mono- 
poly of the earlier and formative stages of instruction; in the 
days just ahead it seems inevitable that they will be needed 
to a greater extent in the higher institutions of learning and 
even in some of the technical schools—at least until the pres- 
ent losses in intellectual man power have been replaced. In 
medicine, sanitary science, psychiatry, philanthropy, industrial 
supervision, banking and insurance there will at least be a 
demand for women whose training has been proceeding while 
men have been deflected from these professions by the war. 
So far the expansion of woman’s sphere has nearly paralleled 
that of men. Both, starting in the home, have advanced 
through widening concentric circles—the common schools, 
the higher and more specialized training schools, into the 
business and professional world. The chief difference seems 
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to have been in the rate of speed. As women have caught up 
they have fallen into step side by side with men in those com- 
mon movements and activities in which they have been jointly 
interested or serviceable to the community. The war situa- 
tion has pointed a step beyond towards world service and in- 
ternational mindedness. At no time, however, has the home 
really been lost sight of or ceased to be the focus of individual 
or organized activity. 

If politics or public business, whether municipal, national 
or international is conceived of as the outermost circle of ac- 
tivity, women will be found moving towards this confine also. 
And what are politics and public affairs? Legislative control 
of industry, capital, education, public utilities, sanitation, 
health, food, child welfare. In short all public undertakings 
in which citizens, individually and collectively, directly or 
indirectly, take part, reach back step by step through all the 
intermediate zones, straight to the home, the traditional 
sphere of women. It will be seen, then, that inevitably the 
. energies and thoughts of women must be more and more tied 
up with public affairs; but this does not involve, as it seems 
to me, any real atrophy of essential instincts or racial re- 
sponsibilities. This becomes more apparent if we overlook 
particular instances of abnormality that may distress us. If 
in an effort to estimate the general trend of the civilization 
which we claim to have preserved at such a fearful cost, we 
leave out of account non-typical and exceptional men who are 
bad citizens or reactionaries, vicious, illiterate, dishonest or 
anti-social we must be equally fair to women. 

What, then, is the practical bearing of all this upon 
women’s education at the present time and in the immediate 
future? Obviously the wider-open door of educational oppor- 
tunity; probably continued revision of the traditional curri- 
culum of girls’ schools of all grades; probably greater dif- 
ferentiation in types of schools and colleges; certainly a dis- 
tinct advance in political education and training for coming 
responsibilities of citizenship. This being the latest demand 
and the subject least stressed in the old schemes of female 
education, there will be special need of patience and forbear- 
ance on the part of men, both as educators and as ordinary 
citizens. As they are interested in the rapid assimilation and 
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training of foreigners for citizenship, so they must lend a hand 
to the newly enfranchised women of the country, the ignorant 
and politically incompetent, the foolish, the indifferent and 
even the would be agitators and militants. All these types 
appear and have always appeared among men in every coun- 
try where the enfranchisement has been gradual. 

Women as a sex are acknowledged to be more earnestly 
concerned with morality, religion and social service than men 
—at least they have had these things particularly at heart. 
They have had greater opportunities in the home, the school- 
room and in the club and they have had more time to devote 
to them. These interests are inherent and will be uppermost 
in the new political relationships of women as a whole. There- 
fore it behooves all of us as educators, beginning with mothers 
in the home, to see that the rising generation of girls is ground- 
ed in principles and ideals as well as in home economics and 
political science. There is a great danger, I believe, that the 
girls of today may prove deficient in these things. They need 
their taste in dress, in speech, in manners, and diversions 
cultivated above the rag time, movie and cheap show level. 
They, no less than their brothers and even their parents and 
teachers, have perhaps needed the sobering and steadying 
effects of this unprecedented horror of war to check frivolity, 
extravagances and laxity; and above all to bring home the 
meaning of service and sacrifice and the obligations of honor 
which have seemed to be loosening their hold upon men and 
women alike. 

This is a large program for us as educators, but how other- 
wise can our young people and especially our young women 
be prepared to face the future? Miss Helen Fraser, speaking 
of what the war has done for the women of England, closes 
the chapter with these words which seem singularly appro- 
priate for a group of educators at this moment: 

“The purposes being worked out are so great, that it is 
difficult for us to see them with our limited human vision, 
but in great moments of insight we do see, and having seen, 
go back to our tasks in the light of that vision, knowing that 
though now we fight in dim shadows with monstrous and 
awful evils of mankind’s creation, the day is coming nearer 
and the light will come. An age is dying and a new age comes, 
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and what it shall be only the men and women of the world 
can answer.” 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE NEW WORLD 
PRESIDENT JOHN GRIER HiBBEN, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

I am sure that you will all agree with me that it is a 
difficult task to speak in place of Dr. Patton, and I am very 
sorry for you, and while it is opposed to fundamental princi- 
ples to indulge in self-pity, I am somewhat sorry for myself; 
but if you will bear with me this afternoon I have in mind 
some things that I should like to say to you. I have not been 
able to prepare a paper, such as I would have done if I had 
had a longer notice, but I have in mind at this present time 
a thought that I think is uppermost in all our minds that this 
is the day of the teachers’ opportunity. I might put it that 
this is the day of the teachers’ obligation, but I prefer to speak 
to you this afternoon upon your opportunity rather than upon 
your duty. 

The years which have just closed, the years of the war, 
have been years in which our government and our allied gov- 
ernments have depended upon the soldiers and the sailors 
and the industrial leaders of the world, great bankers and 
financiers and shipbuilders and mine owners and munition 
makers—all who had the care of transportation of materials 
and of our troops. But now that the war is over it seems to 
me that the government must lean upon the teacher. Your 
functions have been secondary for the last two years; now 
they are primary. The demand of the coming generation is 
a demand for men of brains and of consecrated purpose; and 
it is a privilege to guide the boys and girls of this new gener- 
ation into a way that will lead them into the fulfillment of their 
very serious responsibilities. 

It is your day and I am sure that you will be equal to 
this task. We have passed through a very trying time edu- 
cationally. I speak perhaps more particularly for universities, 
but also for secondary schools. We have had to put our aca- 
demic life in the background. We have had to place the 
supreme emphasis upon the training of our young men for 
active service in the fighting line, for fighting and for death 
also. Therefore, as you have seen this afternoon, our his- 
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toric campus here is a camp instead of a school, and has so 
been from the beginning of this war; and we have done this 
cheerfully, we have done it in a very spontaneous way. When 
I say we, I mean all the schools and the universities of this coun- 
try. We have felt that this was our primary task and we must 
give ourselves to it. And I cannot begin to tell you what a 
wonderful revelation it has been to us at Princeton of the pos- 
sibilities of our young men. It was like a miracle, a magic 
wand being raised, and the transformation of the young life 
of this campus seemed to occur in twenty-four hours. What 
sort of a transformation? Why in this one particular: that 
men who up to that time had not been taking their work seri- 
ously settled down with a tremendous earnestness of purpose 
to the new task of preparing themselves for immediate ser- 
vice. We saw men who had been thinking only of themselves 
before and of the line of least resistance in their academic life 
suddenly throw themselves with all the energy of their being 
into the task of rapid preparation for war work; and as the 
result of our intensive courses here in war studies and in Mili- 
tary drill we have learned certain things, and the lessons 
which we have learned we would like to put to some perma- 
nent application and use in the problem of reconstruction of 
the life of our secondary schools and in the life of our univer- 
sities. And that which we have learned may be put very 
briefly as this: That young men are capable of far greater 
amounts of intensive work day in and day out than we had 
dreamed of; capable of greater concentration of mind upon 
their tasks. And in the second place we find that they re- 
spond more quickly than we have conceived to the call of duty. 
The sense of responsibility is there latent, not only in our col- 
lege men but in these young boys and girls, and we teachers 
must endeavor to quicken it and to appeal to it. We have 
seen that when the occasion comes these young men rise to 
meet it. 

Now in reference to this, is it not possible that we can in 
our schools and colleges create a great peace spirit as we have 
been able to create a wonderful war spirit? Throughout my 
whole life there has been no experience that has been so thrill- 
ing as the experiences of these war times. But they are be- 
hind us; the chapter is closed; we are to write the next chap- 
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ter of the days of peace. Now are we to fall back into the old 
ways before the war or are we to take the vantage ground 
upon which we stand today, look out into the future and move 
toward that future in such a way that we can conserve every- 
thing of essential value in this war experience and make it a 
permanent possession to us? 

I think that we can. I have no program of study to offer to- 
day, no suggestion as regards the revision of our curriculum 
in the schools or in the universities; but I do wish to em- 
phasize what seems to me to be the fundamental duty of every 
schoolmaster and of every school teacher and the faculties of 
our universities throughout the land; and the duty is this: 
we must at this time, before we lose the opportunity and 
before we pass away from the momentum of our war exper- 
iences, create a life-giving spirit in our educational institutions. 
We speak of the necessity of the new world. We are to 
build up a new world here in America. That new world 
is not to be built up by the little additions here and there, 
external, upon the program of our daily teaching and our 
daily lives, but it is to be built up by vivifying the spirit—the 
architectonic spirit, if I may so express it, that comes from 
within in forming the structure that is to show from without. 
We must have this spirit in our school life and in our univer- 
sity life, that will make all things new; and in the making of 
all things new the best in the old will be conserved. 

Now the question seems to me to be a very practical one. 
How can we create in the minds of our young students, these 
young boys and girls, the spirit which has actuated them in 
the task of the preparation for war service? And I confess 
it is a very serious problem, because you take away at once 
a great incentive. You say to our young men, we have said 
to them, “Your country needs you, needs you at a very criti- 
cal period in the world’s history. The call is for men, and the 
call is for young men. What are you going to do about it?” 
Of course the young boy of the bright spirit will say, “Here 
am I. Send me”; and he offers not only his goodwill, but he 
offers also, with the earnestness of his nature, the willingness 
to get down to work, to prepare himself to his task. Now 
are we not able to say, not once or twice, but to keep saying, 
and to make it a part-of the spirit of the school or of the uni- 
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versity, “Your country needs you? It is true that after 
several years you are going to enter into your full round of 
activities, but it needs you for those activities and you must 
now, this day, begin to prepare yourselves to meet your tasks.” 
We need a consecrated moral imagination; an imagination, of 
course, because the task is so far away, not merely next month 
or the next year, but many years away from the boy in the 
first years of his school, which is the difficulty. If you could 
say to him, “This next month your country needs you to do 
certain things,” he would respond. Now if only his mind can 
be so trained in the vision that you may give him of the future 
that he will see that the day’s task, day after day, only the 
day’s task properly realized, will fit him for his duty, then he 
will have his conscience touched, and an immediate increase 
of this sense of responsibility that you must have if ~~ are 
to have good and faithful work in school. 


How teach the boy the sense of responsibility? His in- 
tellectual life is going to take care of this, because he is then 
going to settle down to work. One of the names, epithets, that 


we have found in this country particularly disagreeable when 
we apply it to a young man is that of slacker. The boy does 
not like it. What does slacker mean? We have come to par- 
ticularize in these last days. It means one who is trying to 
escape war service. Let us now make the word slacker apply 
to the young boy who is not willing to do his work day by day 
and tell him that in his failure to do his work he is unpatriotic, 
that he is disloyal. I would like to have intimate association 
of ideas in the minds of our young boys between failure to do 
the right kind of work and disloyalty. I would like the word 
slacker to fit in here. Do you realize the fact that there is 
another English word that comes from the same root? I 
believe it is an old Norse root originally, this word slacker. 
It is the word “slouch.” It is an ugly word, not pleasant even 
to hear it—a slouch. Any boy would resent his companion 
calling him a slouch. It means a slacker. It is the same thing. 
Last year I received a letter from the Adjutant General of the 
United States, a circular letter which was sent to all the heads 
of universities of this country, in which he said “it would be 
well at this stage of the preparation of our young men for the 
war service to call your attention to the fact that a number of 
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college men have failed to receive commissions because of the 
general slouchiness in the days of preparation in canton- 
ments.” That is the criticism of the War Department upon 
certain men, of the slouchiness of activity in their daily duties. 

Now we will allow in the universities and in our schools 
no such slouchiness at work that we tolerated before the war. 
That seems to me one of the lessons that we are bound to 
learn and to emphasize. We must ask these boys from time 
to time in our schools and colleges, ““What are you preparing 
for?” to keep in mind that they are preparing for a certain 
definite work that is to be of use to their fellow men in the 
world. And then we ask them the question, “What is your 
daily record? What promise does your daily record give that 
after you leave the school or the college you are going to take 
your place in the midst of this busy, active world and contri- 
bute a large part, as you should contribute to the solution of 
its problems and of its achievements?” And these boys must, 
I think, come to recognize the fact, and it is our duty as teach- 
ers to impress upon them day after day that they have these 
obligations to perform of a public nature, to prepare them- 
selves for the work that is before them. 

We have said today and during the last few years that 
this great world contest is a struggle for liberty, to preserve 
the liberty of the world. We have not been so conscious of 
it here in this country, for, thank God, we have never lost our 
liberty. Other nations of the old world, that have felt the 
power of the conquerer in their land, experienced a hilarious 
joy that we did not experience at the completion of this war, 
because their liberty has been restored. Our liberty has not 
been lost; it has not been restored, but it has been placed upon 
more secure foundations than ever before. And if it is true 
that this struggle has been to secure the liberty of the world 
and make it inviolate and inviolable, can we tolerate the abuse 
of that liberty day in and day out among our scholars and our 
students? And there is an abuse of this liberty which every 
American citizen has placed in his hands as a precious pos- 
session, there is an abuse of it whenever a man is not doing 
his work in the world, wherever a boy is not doing his daily 
task in the world, in the school or in the college. We have 
liberty at this present time re-established in our country 
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Therefore cannot we go to these young boys and say to them, 
“You have this possession of liberty; what does it mean to 
you?” We must school them in the use of liberty. And no 
young man has the right, and no boy, the youngest boy, has 
the right to interpret liberty as the freedom to do whatso- 
ever he pleases, merely to follow out the suggestions of his 
own inclination, his self-indulgent tendencies. That is not 
liberty. We must connect in some way the idea of liberty in 
the minds of our school boys and our university men with the 
idea of law; that there can be no such thing as freedom with- 
out the law of obligation. And wherever we find that free- 
dom is interpreted without the corresponding light of the 
law of obligation falling upon it we have anarchy; and we 
have an example of it today in Europe—men who have raised 
the banner of liberty and yet at the same time protest against 
law. 

Let me take as a statement, that can be put in far better 
and stronger terms than any I can think of, from Herodotus; 
and it is an indication, as I read it, I think we cannot afford 
in our modern days to cut ourselves completely loose from the 
wise thoughts and sentiments of the past. Herodotus says 
that the Spartan king had been asked by Xerxes to explain the 
secret of the valor of his people. And the king responds to 
the question of Xerxes, “Though free they are not in all things 
free. The master that they own is law and the law of duty 
is the only master that they fear.” Is that so ancient that it 
is antiquated, or will it apply to the problems of today as 
we put liberty into the hands of our young boys? Though free 
they must be told that they are not in all things free; that there 
is a certain law that they must observe in the exercise of that 
freedom and that law is the law of duty. Law and liberty go 
together ; and where there is no reverence for law there is no 
true liberty. I have always thought that a ship under full sail 
at sea was a natural symbol of liberty. But which is free, the 
ship that is without rudder and without pilot and with a mu- 
tinous crew, given to the wind, the waves and the tide; or the 
ship that has a guiding hand and mind at the helm and that 
sails with a chart and with a compass and the constant stars? 
Which is free? Which is free, the troops that we find with an 
incompetent leader and themselves untrained and undisci- 
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plined, and who have never learned to obey ; or the troops that 
have been taught the rigor of discipline, that have learned to 
give instant obedience to the commander’s voice and to trust 
and revere the commander himself? And which is free, the 
community that is without law and order and given up to 
the whims of the mob, or the community that reveres law and 
order and whose affairs are conducted by law-abiding and 
law-reverencing citizens? And which man is free, the man 
that gives himself to the fugitive thought and the chance sug- 
gestion, the man who is ready at any time to follow the line 
of least resistance; or the one who is self-governed and who 
has before him a purpose in life that gives unity and gives di- 
rection to all the activities of his conscience? 


We may illustrate this idea indefinitely and we come back 
to this fundamental proposition: that without law there is 
no such thing as freedom; and we can establish the policy and 
the spirit of the school or of the university upon this self- 
same proposition. I have seen it for thirty years, year after 
year, young boys who come up to us entering into the 
fuller freedom of university life and not prepared for it, not 
knowing the meaning of freedom. We must, it seems to me, 
lay down before them—and you can put it almost in terms of 
mathematical formula, the relation is so exact—we must lay 
down before them that there is a constant ratio between 
the removal of outer restraint and inner control; and the ratio 
is as exact as the law of universal attraction. You can put it, I 
say, almost in this mathematical formula: wherever you les- 
sen the outer restraint you must increase the inner control. 
And the time, of course, when this outer restraint is most les- 
sened is when the boy comes from the secondary school into 
the university life; and it is just there that we see that where 
there is a failure to put in the place of the external control, 
some inner power, we have a tragedy of human life; not 
merely a target of human life to the man himself, but we can- 
not have a human tragedy without it hurting others, hurting 
them seriously and severely. No man can make shipwreck 
of himself without bringing disaster to many, many other 
lives, those lives most intimately associated with him. The 
public in the years to come will not stand for the young men 
entering university life unless they enter with a serious pur- 
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pose. And I will say here at Princeton we are not going to 
stand for the men who are here and have not come to some 
sense of appreciation, not merely of the privileges that they 
have about them, but of the corresponding obligation. 

It is a commonplace of politics and also of jurisprudence 
that in the exercise of a man’s individual rights he dare not en- 
croach upon the rights of others. Legally, at least, I may do 
as I please, provided that what I do does not injure my fel- 
low man. And yet I should like to take this fundamental 
proposition and apply it to the injury that we do to the life 
of one whom we fail to recognize as the injured person. If I 
should go into any one of your schools and say to a young 
boy there, “There is some one here whom you are daily in- 
juring, who sits on the bench next to you, who is playing with 
you on the field and goes to his meals with you, is with you 
throughout the day, and what you are doing and you think 
you have a perfect liberty to do is unconsciously, at least, in- 
juring that boy.” Now if you can show it to him that he is 
injuring that boy, if he is the right sort of fellow he will re- 
spond, I think, to your appeal. 

Now whenever a boy—or an older boy, as he comes into 
his university career and we call him a man—is neglecting 
his work and shirking his task and is a slacker in doing that 
of which he may say to himself, “I am periectly free to do it 
if I please,” he is injuring another personality and that other per- 
sonality is not sitting next to him on the bench or playing 
with him face to face on the football field, but it is the per- 
sonality that is within his own breast. It is his possible self. 
We have to be true to the possible self, this real self of ours. 
We dare not, in order to indulge ourselves, the smaller self, 
the actual self, we dare not starve the life of this better and 
nobler personality. We give ourselves every ease and every 
comfort and every convenience; we follow out what may be 
a whim or the caprice of a moment in order that we may enjoy 
ourselves in our little personality, but that nobler personality 
within is being starved and is dying. And we owe it to that 
personality to develop to the very best of our powers all that 
is within us. We are not going to be judged finally, by a 
standard set by the attainment of another person, comparing 
our lives and our achievements with his; but we are going to 
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be judged by a standard of the potential personality within 
us. And the question comes, have we been able to reach the 
stature of a full man that God intended us to be? This su- 
preme question is going to be put to us. Indeed, it is a ques- 
tion that in the day of revelation and judgment we will put to 
ourselves. And we must tell these boys that, tell it in many 
ways and illustrate it by many stories until we have created 
a spirit of enkindled ambition not to do the great things in 
life, if you please, but that ambition to be what God intended 
us to be in this world. And we never can be that which He 
intended us to be unless we start with some appreciation of 
the obligations resting upon us. 


I realize day by day, and I have never realized it so deep- 
ly and bitterly as since the days of the armistice, the price that 
we have been compelled to pay in order to win this war. It 
has come over me anew because every single day, without any 
exception, and sometimes two or three times a day since this 
armistice has been signed, I have received reports of the death 
of our Princeton men at the front. It seems to me all the more 
awful and terrible because tidings have come after it is all over 
and peace has come to the world. We have lost now more 
than 120 of our Princeton young men—boys, most of them, 
that we have known familiarly upon our campus and whom 
we have taught and whom we have loved here. It has been 
the price of blood in order to secure liberty. And I cannot have 
the patience that I have had in times past for the procedure 
and the performance of any young man upon our campus that 
is not earnest, that is not purposeful, that is not serious. These 
young boys have gone out for us to fight and to die for 
us. As the next generation of boys shall come in to us, are 
we going to say to them, “Eat, drink and be merry and have 
your good times and your free life here; be happy and pur- 
sue pleasure?” No, we are going to say, “Let the pleasures 
of life be the byproducts of life and let the serious business of 
life be the daily work at hand.” Why? Because you are not 
your own, here in Princeton, at least. You have been bought 
with a price and that price is blood; and we who have the re- 
sponsibility of this place, as you have of your own schools 
and colleges, we all must highly resolve that these our broth- 
ers shall not have died in vain. 
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“Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead! 
There’s none of these so lonely and poor of old, 
But, dying has made us rarer gifts than gold. 
These laid the world away; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene, 
That men call age; and those who would have been, 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 


Blow, bugles, blow! They brought us, for our dearth, 
Holiness lacked so long, and Love, and Pain. 
Honor has come back, as a king, to earth, 
And paid his subjects with a royal wage; 
And Nobleness walks in our ways again; 
And we have come into our heritage.” 
Rupert Brooke. 


IDEALISM IN A PRACTICAL TIME 
Proressor F. BALDENSPERGER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY* 


When reading the other day the valuable collection of 
essays and schemes dealing with American problems of re- 
construction, I was somewhat astonished I confess, on find- 
ing no chapter of that substantial volume under a title such 
as: “Reconstruction of ideals.” Prominent bankers, in that 
book, describe “the American of tomorrow” and advocate 
national thrift in every household as well as close interest in 
foreign finances; celebrated shipbuilders emphasize “cooper- 
ation upon the part of all the elements in the community” ; 
even well known professors point out how impossible it will 
be, in the world of tomorrow, to keep aloof from the rest of 
the universe, and how necessary would be a kind of world- 
citizenship. But none of the contributors has made it a dis- 
tinct point to lay stress on another readjustment, which is 
the very condition and not the mere outgrowth, the start- 
ing point and not the by-product, of such a general refitting 
of possibilities and interests. I mean the definition of such 
ideals as are to guide and to lead in the new turmoil ahead of 
us. When the present gathering of educators offered me the 


*Toast given at annual subscription dinner and printed by special 
request. 
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honor of addressing a distinguished body of colleagues in- 
terested in similar pursuits, I felt therefore more than ready 
to accept the task in order to outline with some possible veri- 
similitude, “the ideals of a practical age.” 

By this word “ideal” I think that, in your tongue as well 
as in mine, two completely different things can be meant. 
An ideal may be “the notion of something which, for what- 
ever reason, ought to be as distinguished from what is” (Grote), 
as opposed to real or actual, as confined to thought, imagina- 
tion or dream. But an ideal, too, may be in the truly platonic 
sense, the “archetype,” which, supremely excellent as it is, 
gives nevertheless its life and form to realities: these should 
endeavor to approximate a perfection that is not discouraging- 
ly adverse to them, but rather, on the contrary, helpful and 
illuminating. 

To borrow a simile from the material side of a practical 
age, the lines which a careful letter-writer may slip under his 
note paper, to keep straight his own writing, are certainly of 
a horizontal ideality which his hand tries to approach, which 
is, aS a matter of fact, the very support of his endeavor; while 
an independent handwriting recoils with awe from a model in 
penmanship too perfect, too faultless, too “ideal” to be hu- 
manly possible. Two sorts of “idealisms” seem to me illus- 
trated by those simple images; a directing idealism, to which 
we feel ourselves closely related, and an unattainable idealism, 
which is of such a transcendent nature, that we look up to it in 
despair. 

Now, I should not be surprised, and I would feel some- 
what pleased, if the first result of the tremendous crisis from 
which we are slowly emerging, was the preferential treatment 
given to more humane ideals, to such perfections as carry 
with them a full and solid accompaniment of possible virtues, 
and not to bloodless and vague ideals of impossible achieve- 
ments. You know that, in the trenches, the simple test of 
courage and comradeship, of obedience to expert leadership, of 
good spirit under bad circumstances and of faithful allegiance 
under good circumstances was the main line of cleavage be- 
tween the men; /e moral and la morale were not always in ac- 
cordance with this simplified division of sheep and goats. As 
an important part of adult humanity has been shaped, actually, 
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by presence in the trenches, I wonder if that or a similar 
touchstone will not undermine some other standards of merit 
and virtue. 

It was, if I remember well, one of your English visitors 
who, some years ago, assumed to have discovered that the 
taste for a definite art-ideal, in any New England sitting-room, 
was indicated by the presence of one celebrated work of paint- 
ing or sculpture; and it was exactly as secure to decipher that 
indication as to read some stratas of the soil laid bare before 
a geologist’s eyes. If an ideal of the 60’s was concerned, a 
group by Canova or Thorwaldsen displayed its sweetness on 
the mantlepiece. If the 80’s had been the epoch of the dis- 
covery, the Madonna Sistina hung on the wall, with her ra- 
diant face, her folded arms, and her escort of angelic figures. 
Finally, if the day of art had dawned near the close of the 
century, the Samothrace Nike was expanding her broken 
wings in a corner of the room. Every sign would be mislead- 
ing, should not the first ideals of the coming times be nearer 
to warm and solid humanity, even with some possible crudity 
and coarseness, than to bloodless, ethereal distinction and air- 
iness of the type of Victorian engravings and keepsakes; why 
should not the good, the gallant and steady poilu, the main 
winner of this war and the real safe-maker of the world of 
tomorrow against Bolshevism, be the symbol and personi- 
fication of a strong and true quality of mankind? 

The very first thing to consider, about the ideals of the 
coming times, is the very quickness of change and of pace 
around us. In no epoch of history have so many human com- 
munities been affected, in so rapid a way, by a movement 
which, in other days, would have taken centuries or decades 
to make itself felt. We live in a moving, in a changing world, 
there is no doubt about it, and it would be mere folly to be- 
lieve that everything, with a declaration of peace, will go bacl: 
to anterior conditions and relations. War is only another 
name for the most violent of those vibrations which are not 
to disappear suddenly because another terminology is used 
for their denomination. Knowing, then, that this is a moving 
time and admitting that no solidity is conferred to the nebula 
of the present, we must look all the more eagerly for the nu- 
cleus of the whole if the substance is not to disintegrate en- 
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tirely. Our idealism has to take a definite stand among the 
many attractions alluring us to brighter and more fantastic 
worlds of the future. If we give way too easily to the seduc- 
tions of change, motion and alteration, we may promote not 
only the necessary changes which are just and safe, but changes 
of a more ominous character which exceed immensely our 
actual possibilities: we intellectual men, educators, or writers can 
advocate revolution on the surface only if we insist on stability 
at the centre of the radius. 

This is not at all being conservative, still less retrogressive : 
it is only confronting ideals with opportunity—defining; too, 
what has been in the past the best teaching of human effort in 
similar times. 


Believe me, my friends, it is not the first time indeed, in 
modern civilization, that, a mighty crisis shaking the pillars 
of human societies, men with a true interest in the fate of 
humanity knew that their definition of ideals was to be ac- 
cepted eagerly: and each time, those ideals were seemingly 


easy of reach, apparently mediocre and trite and backward— 
nevertheless full of audacity, of progressive potentialities and 
of an immense benefit for the ages. 


Do you think, for instance, that the yvo6t czdttv of Greek 
philosophy, after the onrush of the Asiatic myriad masses, 
was regressive? It advocated an ideal of clearsightedness 
and lucidity against the possible seductions of the sub- 
conscious and of the primitive: a wonderful ideal indeed, 
though one which may have looked commonplace, and even 
perverse or cynical, compared with the “call of the wild” or 
with the hearty indulgence in mere disbanded energies, let 
loose in the barbaric world. Do you think that Descartes, in 
the middle of the Thirty Years War, with his broad experience 
as a soldier and traveller and man of the world, with that curi- 
osity in the limits of Western civilization of his days which 
was to bring him to Stockholm and Prague, with his love for 
a variety of experiences and his intercourse with people of 
various dispositions and conditions in life, was a timid pedant 
when he wrote his Discourse upon Method? In the middle 
of religious warfare everywhere, and of various creeds shoot- 
ing up on all sides, he just wanted to “conduct his thoughts 
in an orderly manner” and was singularly venturesome simply; -. 
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in writing: “Only that which can be clearly and distinctively 
conceived, is true . . .” “Do you think that the only German 
whose teaching may be still recalled with entire security, 
Goethe, was indifferent to the difficulties of his times when, 
proposing to his countrymen a lesson which they have only 
taken up too readily, he gave Hermann and Dorothea the advice 
to build more solidly upon family-life and the raising of chil- 
dren, in the middle of disturbed and confused conditions where 
politics did not look very secure? . 

Common ideals those, as it seems, and easy to reach, and 
even, one might think, ideals so evident that they are no longer 
ideals, and that they appear so ingrained in human societies, 
in such accordance with religious teachings and with the com- 
mon ways of the world, that they cease to be ideals. The 
trouble is that ideals wear out, exactly as systems are apt to 
do, and that the community needs from time to time a new 
emphasis laid on these apparent commonplaces, to save them 
from indifference and inefficiency. Therefore have we to read- 


just our ideals, to reshape them—and by we I am well justi- 
fied, I hope, to speak as a member of that Allied camp, which 
ought not to disband because Marshal Foch has compelled our 
common enemies to ask for an armistice. 


Is it, then, a contradiction in terms to remark that the 
necessary ideals of today are really the essentials of the new 
community moulded by the war, by the increased interming- 
ling of social classes and of sexes, nations and races, by the 
importance taken by the working man, the man in the ranks, 
in a community determined by so many agreements and con- 
tracts between people of different origin? 

First: There is not the slightest doubt that “idealism” of 
the needed kind includes a sort of gentlemanliness without 
which the mere idea of a society of nations would be pure 
illusion. Be it a less sportive sense of English fair play and 
of American square deal, or a less exclusive kind of Japanese 
Bushido, an enlargement of the views of the French honnete 
homme, or a more substantial and democratic embodiment of 
the Italian cortegiano, there is an underlying foundation, in 
many civilizations, for such an indispensable common medium 
in ideals: and Germany, who has no room for a similar notion, 
may perhaps, by modifying her much advertised deutsche Treue 
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from faithfulness to sovereigns to loyalty to a pledge, find 
a way of approaching by and by, not only the food supply of 
her enemies, but their spiritual forces as well. <A struggle 
which has so distinctly centered around questions such as 
respect of treaties or contracts, value of rights, and the like, 
is bound to stamp on the new world of ideals this prime nec- 
essity of firmness of character which consists not in words 
of good will, but has its centre in an esprit de suite on which it is 
possible to build and to count. This means pledging one’s 
choice in life. To be alive, with continuity and good faith, in- 
tensely alive, frankly, ardently, gallantly alive along the same 
line, not “economizing one’s consciousness,” as one of your 
writers put it, will certainly appear a finer ideal than to acknowl- 
edge painstakingly some low-minded standard of outward 
righteousness. 

Another demonstration of essentials has been the neces- 
sity of intelligence in this world of ours; not mere brilliancy, 
wit, readiness of mind or well-informed ability; but under- 
standing of situations, of men and of ideas. It was not only 
because an instinctive feeling made the French oppose the first 
German onrush and defend their national soil, that a deliber- 
ate stand under difficult circumstances made it possible finally 
to win: It was because the clumsiest peasant knew (though 
possibly an illiterate), that the world had to be made safe, and 
that no sacrifice would be too hard for the victory to come. 
Now England is distinctly crying for brains, and it is not in 
a congress of educators that I have to allude to Sir Herbert 
Fisher’s plan for reconstruction of the British school system, 
with an evident emphasis laid upon mental alertness, critical 
sense, and those intellectual abilities which our English 
friends were apt to disparage some years ago. 

“Provincialism” has certainly to be done away, among 
backward ideals, owing to the experiences of the war. I won’t 
say that the surroundings of each individual, his zone of 
safety, have to be modified on purpose, and that a definite mix- 
ing up of influences has to interfere with the normal limita- 
tions of an average existence. It is our mental attitude, our 
image of the universe, which have to assume a character 
of new internationalism. Not the internationalism of the Grand 
Tour type, with the security that a globe-trotter, stroll- 
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ing about in the Great Bazar of foreign countries, will find 
interesting sights everywhere,—but sense of close solidarity 
with what is distinctly best everywhere, acknowledgment of 
the manysidedness and, at the same time, of the deep likeness 
of each group of the human race which keeps faithful to our 
common inheritance. 

And last, service has to be distinguished, once for all, 
from the mere utilization of the individual, in his leisure hours, 
for the benefit of a community. Moneymaking officialdom 
would not have won the war; and mere money spending hardly 
more. None of these, in restored peace time, would save the 
world from dissolution. The world has to remember that sac- 
rifice for the community, indifference to material opportuni- 
ties, idealism in a word, have contributed for the greater part 
to the triumph of Right over Might: and among our necessary 
ideals, honor, deference and reward for service have to be 
held before the eyes of an easy forgetting community. We 
must not, on the other hand, bring down the standard of indi- 
viduality by making service itself an ideal. We must not, 
by teaching service mechanically, breed a spirit of servitude, 
but, by teaching distinction and complete individuality, we 
may breed service. 

Such constructive ideals, if I am not mistaken, would 
certainly help a good deal to keep together, through the time 
of reshaping and refitting, the constructive cells of our West- 
ern societies; I mean family, profession and nation. Not 
class or race. They would give to our societies the neces- 
sary suppleness for avoiding as well Prussianism as Bolshev- 
ism, because, once more, they would build on the individual— 
not the egocentrist or the dreamer, but the complete and sound 
individual of the present hour, claimed as he is by the needs 
of the present, foreshadowed as he is by a dire experience... . 
And still, that experience, cruel as it was, has shown magnifi- 
cently the persistence of ideals, in what may be considered, 
I suppose, the most practical effort of any age: I mean a 
time of war organization, fighting, suffering, and co-operation. 
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Rev. J. H. Clewell, Ph.D. 


John H. Denbigh 


../Arthur P. Butler 


Miss Adelia G. Hensley 





Rev. John A. W. Haas. DD. 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Narberth High School ........ Narberth, Pa. ...... William T. Melchoir 
Newark Academy ............ Newark, N. J. ...... Wilson Farrand 
New York Military Academy. Cornwail-on- “Hudson, 

Ee, ee cieicie eevewee Sebastian C. Jones 

New York State College ...... Albany, N.Y. 2... Abraham R. Brubacher 
New York University ........ New York City, N. Y./Elmer Ellsworth Brown, LL.D. 
Northeast High School for 

INI terra sc Gicinava cree aces Philadelphia, Pa. ...|William D. Lewis, Ph.D. 
Northeast High School for 

MUR sect ccol ok eres eipisawierereeterai ate Philadelphia, Pa. ...|Andrew J. Morrison, Ph.D. 
Ogontz School <..........s080 Elkins Park, Pa.....|Mrs. Abby A. Sutherland Brown 
Packer fnstitute «2... 6.06.00 Brooklyn, N. Y. -{John H. Denbigh, Ph:D. 
RO” errr re |Baltimore, Md. ..... Eugene R. Smith 
Passaic High School ......... Passes, HW. 5. ...... Fred S. Shepherd 
Paterson High School ........ Paterson, N. J. ..... Francis R. North 
Peddie fnstitute ......<<e2000.- Highstown, N. J. ....|Roger W. Swetland 
Penn Hall School for Girls ..;\Chambersburg, Pa. ..|F. S. Magill 
Pennsylvania College ........ Gettysburg, Pa. ..... W. A. Granville 
Pennsylvania State College ..|State College, Pa. ..|E. E. Sparks, Ph.D. 
Perkiomen Seminary ......... Pennsburg, Pa. ..... Rev. O S. Kriebel 
Philadelphia High School for)17th and Spring Gar- 

UC a ees StS iaosccclesics Fred S. Gowing 
Philadelphia Normal School 

| da Cee Philadelphia, Pa. ...\J. Eugene Baker 
Pimery Gchool ........0.s.00 Elizabeth, N. J. .IC. Mitchell Froelicher, B.A. 
Princeton High School ....... | Princeton, N. J. ....)Miss M. T. Vanderbilt 
Princeton University ........ Princeton, N. J. ....\John G. Hibben, LL.D. 


Reading High School for Girls|Reading, Pa. ........ 
Ridgefield Park High School.|Ridgefield Park, N. J 





Riverview Academy .......... Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Rutgers College .............. New Brunswick, N. J. 
Rutgers Preparatory School ..|New Brunswick, N. J. 
Ey ee aR te New York City (553 
West End Ave.). 
wt. Aenes School ......5.. 65600 Albany, N. Y¥. ...«. 
St. John’s College ............ Annapolis, Md. 
St. John’s College, Fordham 
IONONE ig oo cis bios orsreinsclors New York City ... 
St. John’s College ... «00.06.60 Washington, D. C... 
St. JON & SCHOO! « ..o.0cc00 Manhus, N.Y. ....:. 
St. Lawrence University ..... Canton, W. Y.. «...6<:s.0 
st. Etikes SENOO! ......66.600. WONG, A na cicinscs 
St. Pauls Seneol «2.5.00 Garden City, L. I. 
St. Stephen’s College ........ Annandale, N. Y. . 
Schuylkill Seminary .......... Reading, Pa. ......:. 
Shady Side Academy ........ Pittsburgh, Pa. (5035 
Castleman St.) 
Shiopen School ...<..0..6cecee) iT.ancaster, Pa. ...... 


Sidwells’ Friends’ School .. |. Bm <<. 
| (1811 I St, N. W.) 


South Phila. High School for! 


2 ES a eens | Philadelphia, Pa. 
Springside School ...........0¢! Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
State Bode! Sciiooel ......... Trenton, N. J... 
State Normal School ........)West Chester, Pa. .. 
Staten Island Academy ...... iNew Brighton, N. Y. 
Stevens Institute of Technology Hoboken, N. J. ..... 
Stuyvesant High SCHOO! «20: a York, ay (345 

re 
| College areteretarealove Swarthmore, Pa. .... 


Miss Mary H. Mayer 


Oscar E. Swanson 


Joseph B. Bisbee 
W. H. S. Demarest, D.D. 
Wm. P. Kelly 


‘ a G. Sebring 


Matilda Gray 


.!Thomas Fell, LL.D. 
.{Rev. Joseph A. Muldy 


Brother D. Edward 

William Verbeck 

Almon Gunnison, D.D., LL.D. 
iCharles Henry Strout 


..|Walter R. Marsh 
.|Rev. William C. Rodgers, D.D. 


Warren F. Teel 


..|Luther B. Adams 


Emily R. Underhill 
Thomas W. Sidwell 


..]/Dr. Lucy W. Wilson 
..]/Miss C. S. Jones 


Tames M. Green, Ph.D., LL.D. 
G. M. Phillips, Ph.D. 
Frank R. Page 


Ernest R. Von Nardroff, Ph.D. 
Joseph Swain, LL.D. 











Alexander C. Humphreys. LL.D. 
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LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 





Swarthmore High School ....} 
Syracuse University .......... | 

| 
Technical High School 
Temple College 
Thurston Preparatory 


School. | 


Tome School for Boys 
Trinity School 


er ee | 


| 
Bintan, CONCBE 5s. seco. scree a e's is 
University of Buffalo 
University of Maryland 
University of Pennsylvania | 
University of Pittsburgh 


University of Rochester 
Univ. of the State of N. Y. .. 
Ursinus College 


Vassar College 


Wadleigh High School 


Washington and Jefferson Col- 
TE te eee 
W a College 
Wells College 
Wenonah Military Academy .. 
West Chester High School .. 
Western High School 
Western High School 
West High School 
West Orange High School .. 
West Phila. High School for 
TN ridin etc bit ted ew ced 
West Phila. High School for 
SO See 
Westtown School 
Wilkes-Barre High School ... 
William Penn Charter School. 
William Penn High School for 
MNES 2A ceric acc omectn ae 
Williamsport Dickinson Semi- 
_ es eee nee errr: 
W ilmington High School .... 
Wilson College 


Xavier High School 


Yeates School 
onkers High School 
York Collegiate Institute 


IPhilsdelpita, - 


H. Chalmers Stuart 
Rey. Jas. Roscoe Day, S.T.D., LL.D. 


a (| ee 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


.|Charles B. Fager 
ney. KR. H. Conwell 
|Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Shady Ave.) ....|Alice M. Thurston 
|Port Deposit, Md. ..|Thomas S. Baker, Ph.D. 


'New York City (147 
W. 91st St.) Rev. Lawrence T. Cole, Ph.D., LL.D. 





| Schenectady, N. Y. i Alexander Richmond, D.D. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
'Baltimore, ee 


\Bernard Carter, LL.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. .../Edgar F. Smith, Sc.D., LL.D. 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Grant Blvd.) .{Samuel B. McCormick, D.D., LL.D. 
Rochester, N. Y. Rush Rhees, LL.D. 
Albany, N. Y. John H. Finley, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Collegeville, Pa. George L. Omwake, Ph.D. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y..|Henry Noble MacCracken, LL.D. 





| 
New York City ( 114th | 
St. and 7th Ave.)..|S 


[Frederick W. Hinitt, D.D, 
jJames W. Cain, LL.D. 
eee iKerr D. Macmillan, Ph.D. 
iCharles H. Lorenee 

..|R. W. Reckard 

iDavid E. Weglein 

‘Elmer S. Newton 

iW illiam M. Benneit 





Washington, Pa. LL.D. 
Chestertown, Md. ... 
Aurora, N. Y. 
Wenonah, N. J. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, re ©... 
Rochester, N. Y. .. 
West Orange, N. J. . 1s. ¢. Strong 


Philadelphia, Pa. ...|C. C. Heyl 
47th and Walnut Sts..| 
Philadelphia, Pa.... - | Parke Schoch 
Westtown, Pa. ...... ane Jones 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. r. Breidinger 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. asin} 

and Wallace Sts.). iW, D. Lewis, Ph.D. 


Williamsport, Pa. ..|Rev. B. C. Conner 
Wilmington, Del. ...|/A. Henry Berlin 
Chambersburg, Pa. .|Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 


New York City 


West 16th St.) S.J. 


(39 
.|Rev. Thomas White, 
| 


Lancaster, Pa. ...... i\Tohn H. Schwacke 
Yonkers, N. Y. ....!\Villiam A. Edwards 
ao a 'Charles H. Ehrenfeld 





Miss Ella Gordon Stuart .... 


Germantown, 


Phila., 
Pa. (155 W. Wal-! 
nut St.) 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1918 
ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Myerstown, Pa., President, L. Clarence Hunt. 
ALFRED University, Alfred, N. Y., President, Boothe C. Davis. 
ALLEGHENY Co..ecE, Meadville, Pa., C. F. Rose. 


BARRINGER HicH ScuHoor, Newark, N. J., Principals, W. E. Stearns and 
Katharine Beleher. 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, Birmingham, Pa., Head Master, Preston L. Moulton. 

Bernarps Hicu Scuoo., Bernardsville, N. J.. Mr. A. B. Yerger. 

BETHLEHEM PREPARATORY ScHooL, Bethelehem, Pa., Head Master, J. M. 
Tuggey. 

Biair AcapEemy, Blairstown, N. J.. Head Master, John C. Sharpe. 

BorDENTOWN Muiutirary Institute, Bordentown, N. J., S. W. Landon. 


Bryant Hicu Scuoor., Long Island, N. Y., Florence Dickinson and Ella 
M. Snow. 


BucKNELL University, Lewisburg, Pa., Dean, Llewellyn Phillips. 
Busuwick Hicu Scuoon, Brooklyn, N. Y., Frank Rollins. 
CaMDEN HicH Scuoor, Camden, N. J., Emily C. Gilliams. 
CentrRAL Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Arthur W. Howes. 
CentraL Hicu Scuoo., Newark, N. J., Daniel I. Knowlton. 


CHELTENHAM Hicu Scuoor, Elkins Park, Pa., Jessie W. Hargis and 
Evelyn M. Newhall. 


CoaTESVILLE HicH Scuoo., Coatesville, Pa., Noah B. Rosenberger. 
CoLLecE oF City or New York, New York, N. Y., Livingston R. Schuyier. 
CoLLEGE FoR WoMEN, Allentown, Pa., President, Wm. F. Curtis. 
Cottincswoop Hicu ScuHoor, Collingswood, N. J., Elizabeth A. Halloch. 
CoruMBIA University, New York, N. Y., President, Nicholas Murry But- 
ler; Dean, H. E. Hawkes; Anna Woods Ballard, Wm. E. Brecken- 
ridge, Edward J. Fortier, Adam Leroy Jones, Charles Knapp. 
ConvEN?T oF Mercy, Trenton, N. J., Sister, M. Concepta. 
Dickinson CoL.ecE, Carlisle, Pa., President, James H. Morgan. 


Drew Seminary, Carmel, N. Y., President, Clarence Paul McClelland; 
Helen D. Bragdon. 


DrexeEt Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., Mabel Dickson Cherry. 
East Orance Hicu Scuoot, East Orange, N. J., Ralph E. Files. 


ErHicaL Cuiture Scuoo., New York, N. Y., Thatcher Clark, Franklin C. 
Lewis and C. B. Walsh. 


FRANKLIN ScHoot, Washington, D. C., Harry English. 

Frienps’ SeLect Scuoon, Philadelphia, Pa., Walter W. Haviland, Caroline 
E. DeGreene, William V. Dennis, Mary A. Jones and Arma Yarnall. 

Frienps’ Scnoor, Washington, D. C., Thomas W. Sidwell and Mrs. 
Thomas W. Sidwell. 
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GERMANTOWN AcapDEMY, Philadelphia, Pa. Head Master, Samuel E. 
Osbourn; Martha T. Mears and H. Mueller. 


GrorcE ScHooL, George School, Pa., George A. Walton, Mary B. Kirk, 
and Emma J. Wilson. 
GERMANTOWN FRriENpDs’ Scuoo., Philadelphia, Pa., Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Agnes L. Turney, Jane Shoemaker Jones and H. A. Domincovich. 
GoucHER CoLLEcE, Baltimore, Md., Dean, Eleanor Louisa Lord. 
HamILton CoLLece, Clinton, N. Y., President, Frederick C. Ferry. 
Haverrorp ScHoo., Haverford, Pa., Franklin A. Dakin and A. C. Tyler. 
Hicu ScHoor of Commerce, New York, N. Y., Ernest H. Koch, Jr. 
Hoop Coiect, Frederick, Md., Miss W. A. Lautz. 


HoracE MANN ScHOoL For Boys, New York, N. Y., Head Master, Virgil 
Prettyman, Paul Heinzelmann, George A. Land and Milton M. Smith. 


Hunter Coiiecrt, New York, N. Y., Dr. Kayser and Emma W. Requa. 
Jouns Hopxins University, Baltimore, Md., Dean, Murray P. Brush. 
Juuia RichMaAN HicH Scuoor, New York, N. Y., May G. Wendell. 


Kensincton Hicu ScuHoon, Philadelphia, Pa., Beulah A. Fenimore, Eliza- 
beth A. Fewsmith and Harriet W. Sheppard. 


LAFAYETTE CoLLEGE, Easton, Pa., President, John H. MacCracken; Dean, 
Albert K. Heckel; and James W. Tupper. 

LASALLE Co.Lece, Philadelphia, Pa., President, Brother Richard, and Rev. 
Brother F. John. 

LAWRENCEVILLE ScHooL, Lawrenceville, N. J., P. R. Colwell and D. V. 
Thompson. 

Lincotn University, Lincoln University, Pa., President, John N. Revdall. 

LinpEN Haut Seminary, Lititz, Pa., Rev. F. W. Stengel. 

MAHER PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa., John F. Maher. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa., Head Master, William Mann 
Irvine, and James G. Miller. 


MouHEGAN LAKE ScHooit, Mohegan, N. Y., A. E. Linder. 

MontcLair ACADEMY, Montclair, N. J.. Wm. H. Miller. 

Morris Hicu ScuHoo.r, New York, N. Y., Fred C. White. 

Newark AcapEMy, Newark, N. J., Head Master, Wilson Farrand and 
Louis A. Rouk. 

New RocHeE.t_eE Hicu Scuoor, New Rochelle, N. Y., C. S. Bragdon. 

Néw York State CoLLeEcE For TEACHERS, Albany, N. Y., President, A. R. 
Brubacker. 

New Utrecut Hicu Scuoor, Gracia L. Fernandez. 

New York University, New York, N. Y., Homer A. Watt. 

PackKER CoLLEGIATE Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., President, John H. 
Denbigh and Clara L. Crampton. 

Paterson Hicu Scuoot, Paterson, N. J., Olive Cuddeback and Mabel M. 
Porter. 
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Peppig Instirute, Hightstown, N. J., Head Master, Roger W. Swetland. 

PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pa., President, W. A. Granville. 

PHILADELPHIA HicH Scuoor For Giris, Philadelphia, Pa., June E. Allen, 
Rachael P. Barker, Mary A. Boyle, Emma H. Carroll, A. W. 
Mathews, Emma L. Newitt, Emma L. G. Thomas, Evaline Young 
and F. Irene Steele. 

PHILADELPHIA NorMAL Scuoo., Philadelphia, Pa., Jessie R. Boylan. 

Pincry Scuoo., Elisabeth, N. J.. Head Master, C. Mitchell Froelicher, 

PoLyTECHNIC PrEPARATORY CountRY Day Scuoo., Brooklyn, N. Y., C. P. 
Scoborio. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., Dean, Howard McClenahan, and 
Charles G. Osgood. 

Princeton HicH Scuoo., Princeton, N. J., J. M. Harlev 

Rurcers Coiiece, New Brunswick, N. J., Charles H. Elliott, Edwin B. 
Davis and Irving S. Kull. 

Rutcers PREPARATORY ScHoo., New Brunswick, N. J., Head Master, 
William P. Kelly. 

St. Joun’s Connect, Washington, D. C., President, Rev. Brother D. 
Edward. 

St. Paut’s Convent, Princeton, N. J., Sister M. Ursula. 

ScarspALE HicH ScuHooi, Scarsdale, N. Y., Grace E. Barker. 

Soutn PuiwaperpH1A HicH ScwHoor For Giris, Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. 
L. L. W. Wilson, Bessie R. Burchett, Amy L. Clapp, M. Louise 
Nichols and Helen U. Shollenberger. 

SoutH PuiiapELPHiA HicuH Scuoor For Boys, Philadelphia, Pa., H. Ross 
Smith. 

Strate oF New Jersey, Trenton, N. J., Commissioner C. A. Kendall; Assist- 
ant Commissioner, A. B. Meredith; Assistant Commissioner, Z. E. 
Scott. 

State NorMAL Scuoor, Montclair, N. J., Florence E. Stryker. 

State Norma Scuoor, Trenton, N. J., Frank H. Scoluy. 

SUSQUEHANNA University, Selinsgrove, Pa., President, Chas. T. Aikens. 

SwARTHMORE CoLLEcE, Swarthmore, Pa., President, Joseph Swain. 

SyracusE University, Syracuse, N. Y., Floyd F. Decker and W. H. 
Metzler. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., Dean, James H. Dunham, and 
Isabel Graves. 

TurEL CoL.ece, President, H. W. Elson. 

Tome Scuoo.t, Port Deposit, Md., C. A. Ewing. 

TRENTON Junior HicH ScuHoor, Trenton, N. J., Isabel Hill. 

U. S. Bureau or Epucation, Washington, D. C., S. C. Capen. 

Urstnus Cotrecr, Villanova, Pa., President, George Leslie Ornwake. 
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University oF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa., Dean of the College, 
Arthur Hobson Quinn; George Gailey Chambers, George Hadzsits 
and George Wm. McClelland. 

UNIVERSITY OF PittsBuRGH, Pittsburgh, Pa., S. B. Linhart. 

University oF Rocuester, Rochester, N. Y., Charles Hoeing. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEw York, Albany, N. Y., Augustus S. 
Downing and Chas. F. Wheelock. 

University oF Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, Frances E. Sabin. 

VASSAR CoLLecE, Poughkeepsie, New York, Lillian L. Stvoche and Marian 
P, Whitney. 

WabLEIGH HicH ScHoo., New York, NV. Y., Anna P. MacVay. 

WasHINGcTON Irvixc HicH Scuoor, New York, N. Y., Kenneth S. 
Gultree. 

West Cuester Hicu Scuoo., West Chester, Pa., Elizabeth M. Hanse. 

West ORANGE HicH ScHoo.t, West Orange, N. J., F. W. Reimheir. 

West PHILADELPHIA HicH Scuoor For Girts, Philadelphia, Pa., Florence 
Rothermel. 

WEstTTown ScuHoor, Westtown, Pa., Charles W. Palmer. 

Witt1aM PenN HicH Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., Jessie C. Evans and 
Anna C, Clauder. 

Wa. PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa., Head Master, Richard M. 
Gummere; Alice H. Dudley, Donald E. MacCormick and Wilburt 
R. Walters. 

Witmincton HicuH Scuoo., Wilmington, Del., A. H. Berlin. 

Wi.son Coiiece, Chambersburg, Pa., President, E. D. Warfield; Dean, 
Lillian M. Rosenkrans. 

York CoiieciateE Institute, York, Pa., Charles H. Ehrenfeld. 











